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| This article is based on a survey conducted by a committee of 
graduate students of the New York University School of Retailing 
as a part of their regular training in retail research. The com- 
mittee members included: Michael Bennett, chairman; George 
Langworthy; Martha B. Repp; and Bruce Slater. The authors 


assisted with supervision of the research. 








For many years executives of large 
retail stores have been concerned with 
the turnover problem within their 
junior executive ranks. Management 
has often voiced the complaint that too 
many of these promising young people 
in whose training they have invested 
both time and money become too 
quickly discouraged and leave their 
jobs to find work outside the retailing 
field. Why are they leaving? What 
can be done to retain them? Where 
are they going? What are their main 
reasons for dissatisfaction with their 


brief retailing careers? The present 


Copyright, 1956, New York UnIversity 


survey may suggest answers to these 
perplexing questions which face re- 
tailers today. 

First, the findings of the current 
study indicate that many youngsters 
are leaving retailing jobs for the same 
reasons they entered the field, hoping 
to make it a life-long career—oppor- 
tunity for advancement, money, and 
challenging work. And most of the 
respondents left after less than three 
years’ experience in retailing to accept 
positions in manufacturing or other 
business fields where they reported that 
they had achieved better salaries, better 
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all-around working conditions, and 
what they considered better relations 
with management. Four in five of all 
respondents had left the retailing field 
entirely. 


Conduct of Survey 


The four members of the graduate 
student committee first contacted the 
personnel executives of ten leading re- 
tail establishments, either located in or 
having main headquarters in the New 
York metropolitan area, and secured 
from these executives a list of names 
and addresses of college graduates who 
had left their employ during the past 
five years. A comprehensive question- 
naire was then mailed to 957 persons, 
but because of changes of addresses, 
190 of these questionnaires never 
reached their addresses. In all, 167 
usable questionnaires, or 22 per cent 
of all delivered forms, were returned to 
the committee. They included forms 
completed by 114 men and 53 women 
college graduates who had left jobs in 
retailing, 80 per cent of whom had 
found jobs in areas outside of retail- 
ing and 20 per cent of whom had re- 
mained in the field with different 
stores. 


In general, the returns and responses 
were consistent throughout the ten 
different stores (eight department 
stores, one mail order house, and one 
national chain store). There were no 
significant differences in the responses 
given by employees who had been rated 
by their previous employees as above 
average, average, or below average in 
work performance and ability. The re- 
plies of men and women, though not 
identical, followed a parallel pattern in 
most instances. 

It should be pointed out that the 
present survey is concerned only with 
the sample study performed in the 
spring of 1955 which dealt with col- 
lege graduates who left jobs in retail 
establishments whose main headquar- 
ters were located in the New York 
City area. The findings are not in- 
tended, in any way, to reflect the feel- 
ings or attitudes of employees who en- 
tered retailing from other fields and 
contentedly remained in the field. Not 
all the respondents who left jobs in 
retailing have gone to other fields, 
however. Some have merely “trans- 
ferred” to a different store where they 
found the unsatisfactory aspects of 
their former retailing jobs either alle- 
viated or entirely erased. 


PART I 


THE RESPONDENTS AND THEIR CAREERS IN RETAILING 


1. About 3 in 5 respondents had retailing or business academic 
backgrounds .. . 


Other 
Business 
Respondents Retailing Fields 
a eayaw vn 24% 13% 
Ee eee 19 46 
“ Pereeyt ewer ee ee 21 35 


Liberal Physical Social Enat- Applied 
Arts Sciences Sciences neering Arts 
32% 4% 21% 2% 4% 
18 4 7 2 4 
22 4 12 2 4 


| 
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2... . 4 in 5 respondents are 30 years of age or younger. . . 


20-25 
ee er eee tas 57% 
BNR Sage Oi ee ikaeeeee 19 
De Vacvevneewaeeeewe 31 


3. .. » and more men than 
women are married. 


Married Single Other 
Women ...... 47% 51% 2% 
ae 61 39 — 
Ve 56 43 1 
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26-30 31-35 36-40 Over 40 
36% 3% 2% 2% 
54 24 1 2 
49 18 1 2 


4. 7in 10 respondents had planned 
to make careers in retailing. 





Entered Retailing with 
Thought of Making a 
Career 
Yes No Undecided 
Women ...... 57% 19% 24% 
Pee Sie; dus sh 74 9 17 
. eer sree 68 12 20 


5. 1 in 4 respondents had spent more than 3 years in retailing. 


Years in Retailing 
— * 





, Under 
1 Year 
WOMEN. 6cs.40c0seu 28% 
er eee 25 
Pe icewerus ease 26 


~ 


12-36 37-60 Over 60 No 
Months Months Months Answer 

57% 9% 2% 4% 

47 15 11 2 

50 13 8 3 


6. 2 in 3 respondents had earned less than $300 per month in retailing. 


Highest Salary Achieved in Retailing 





r 


$201 $251 $301 $351 
Under to to to to Over No 
$200 $250 $300 $350 $400 $400 Answer 
i. 25% 31% 17% 7% 9% 9% 2% 
a eee 12 28 24 11 7 9 9 
Mahe Cakes 3 a8 16 29 22 10 8 9 6 
PART II 


WHAT THEY ARE DOING NOW 


7. 4 in 5 of all respondents left 


retailing ... 


Left Retailing 





Yes No 
Women ......... 83% 17% 
__. ee ere 78 22 
ee 80 20 
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8. ... and of these 1 in 4 left 


because of another job offer. 


Had Another Job Offer 





Yes No A ieee 
Women ..... 18% 67% 15% 
| ee 62 10 
Pes obi 25 64 11 
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9. Nearly 2 in 3 respondents leaving retailing entered business or 


manufacturing. 


Fields They Entered 





: Manu- Educa- Other All No - 

Business facturing tion Professions Other * Answer 
Women ......... 32% 20% 21% 2% 16% 9% 
BM S.A A 39 31 8 8 3 11 
MD 653805508458 36 27 12 6 9 10 


10. And almost half of all respondents reported present monthly salaries 


to be over $300. 


Present Monthly Salary 
= 





“ $200 $201 $251 $301 $351 
or to to to to Over No 
Under $250 $300 $350 $400 $400 An~ver 
WORRR 6cciscccs 6% 21% 30% 9% 2% 2% 30% 
BN iS .c%k dawdicns 2 8 11 11 19 29 20 
P apherer dee eare ce 3 12 17 11 14 20 23 
PART Ill 


ATTITUDES TOWARD RETAILING 


11. While both men and women viewed retailing as an interesting and 
challenging field, many more women than men entered retailing 


for “opportunity” reasons.; 


Reason for 


Entering Retatling All Men Women 
ee 71% 71% 70% 
SE nr 44 32 70 
RIA ee te eee ee a 33 35 28 
Education (prior) ...... (icdenkscsscdnuene 28 27 3 
 EEEED Wa cats eR acadds cade 14 15 11 
ee kha Ch alebe sb ctdes oenaves 10 14 2 
WHORMROR COMMING)... 6... 60.00. 2k ease 5 3 11 
POE eee ee ee ee ree 5 4 7 
EE RN aio 2 ss o's san eeE Nees 16 15 19 


armed 


* Including permanent or temporary retirement from 


working for marriage, further education, 


— TF) as 


services, etc. 
t This and all other tables similarly marked do not total 100 per cent since respondents gave more than one 





answer. 


es 
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12. “Money” and “hours of work” were the two main reasons cited by 
both men and women for leaving retailing.; 


Reason for 


Leaving 
aE one ere ee reer 
OS Ey ae 
RE Rr re 
Attitude of management................. 
Opportunity for advancement............. 
Working conditions ........00..ssccscee- 
WOrk: 100 CHRMOUIIIE. wooo once Ss ccawiccee 
Excessive nervous strain................. 
ES GAs gs voc ca cosa sasenans 
tae. aha es ear 26 eae eon eae 
SROOUNES. SU URTEG 6 ./t a. Sete She oes dc 
NE PIT is ha see Wis eid crs as sch uatdoine ve 
DiGHMOG) SUDETVISOP oi cciics cc ceececeses 
APMMBNOTRHON HACE cocci ce ec cec ones 
EEE cy bird See See «waits eed ae whe 
NN css ics aen-cldh hase aed Re TG A 


All Men Women 
per Re 46 54 28 
bce ara ato 45 51 32 
aes 28 33 17 
(vee 23 27 15 
pe 23 26 15 
isteeen 18 19 17 

17 17 19 
ait paeaiets 16 16 15 

12 10 17 
ste ieee 7 5 9 
svexbnws 7 6 9 
eer 7 7 6 
nae pen 6 3 11 
ee 5 5 6 
ioameenes 3 2 6 
bei 11 11 11 


13. In a comparison of present job (either in or out of retailing) with last 
job in retailing, all respondents report betterment of status. 


Job Condition 
Considered Better t 


EEL ERS By Cede etree a eee ape 
en re 
PIODORUINS WOTK oo onc cc closins cdc siawe se 
I Rs aoa os ko ia sas ado > hue oaes.o 8ie 
PRR PEROUNE ob Soa ccSc das caccec oss eck 
Attitude of management................. 
MEE WOT! oo ELMS. 
SINE) .56-044 Ceca web abuenn ¥SReND os 
Opportunity for advancement............ 
PP sitvccsctcigaveneisegnatoes 


Previous Studies on This Subject 


The article, “Retailers, It’s Your 
Move,” by Jack Mason and Edward L. 
Slater, explored the preferences of 
1,359 college graduates for careers in 
six major industries. The purpose of 
the study was to determine what col- 


1 JournaL or Retaitinc, XXVIII, No. 2 (Sum- 
mer 1952), 49-60. 





Relative Liking 
All Men Women 
eee +81 +86 +69 
sneha 4-75 +74 +75 
Sosa +70 +75 +58 
scjeih +69 +69 +67 
eae Ae +68 +76 +50 
peace +66 +76 +46 
aba +61 +73 +40 
Recs +57 +64 +42 
ectines +55 +68 +31 
Asana +43 +53 +29 


lege students think about retailing as a 
career and the factors that determine 
their career decisions. The survey in- 
cluded junior and senior classes of 
both sexes in 55 leading colleges and 
universities scattered across the United 
States. In view of the fact that the 
present survey has such a large propor- 
tion of young people who left the field 
of retailing for other areas, it is note- 


¢ There was no category of job condition that respondents, as a subgroup or as a whole, rated worse than last 


job in retailing. Maximum score: 


Winter 1955-1956 
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worthy that in the 1952 study, a larger 
number of college students indicated 
a preference for careers in retailing 
than in any one of the five other in- 
dustries. 

When this group of college students 
favoring careers in retailing was asked 
in 1952 to evaluate the factors that 
might influence them in the choice of 
a career, they cited in descending im- 
portance the following five factors: 
first, “round-the-year employment” ; 
second, “wages commensurate with 
ability”; third, “interesting work”; 
fourth, “friendly relations between em- 
ployees and executives”; and _ fifth, 
“opportunities for newcomers.” A re- 
markable similarity can be noticed in 
the 1955 survey in the reasons cited 
by the 167 respondents who stated that 
they entered retailing primarily for 
“interest or challenge,” third ranking 
factor in 1952; secondly, for “‘oppor- 
tunity”; and third, for “money”—fac- 
tors that ranked fifth and second re- 
spectively among college students in 
1952. 

A second prior survey, “How Will 
Evening Openings Affect Retail Work- 
ers?” ? attempted to determine the pos- 
sible impact of evening openings on 
present and future retail employees. 
Covering two major classifications of 
persons: (1) the senior students of 
the eleven ACRA® schools and col- 
leges and (2) the employees of a de- 
partment or specialty store located in 
either the home or a neighboring city 
of each ACRA member, the question- 
naire was designed to determine the 
relative attitudes of each group toward 

2 JourNAL OF Retartinc, XXIX, No. 1 (Spring 


1953), 1-16. 
8 American Collegiate Retailing Association. 


a number of job conditions, including 
evening, Saturday, and other working 
hours. Among the student group, it 
was found that nine in ten students 
would choose retailing careers even if 
the field required working on Saturday 
and/or one or more evenings a week, 
Yet, the retail-store employees group 
(both salespeople and junior execu- 
tives) indicated that they felt their 
working hours were “getting worse.” 
Here again, it is interesting to note 
that in the 1955 survey examining why 
college graduates leave jobs in retail- 
ing, “hours of work” was the factor 
second in importance causing respond- 
ents to leave the field. 

On the other hand, the retail em- 
ployees questioned in 1953 stated that 
the working conditions in retailing that 
they liked best were: first, “the kind 
of work performed’; second, “co- 
workers”; third, “treatment by man- 
agement”; fourth, their “job  secu- 
rity”; and fifth, their “chances for 
promotion.” All sections of the 1953 
retail employees group expressed dis- 
satisfaction with both working hours 
and rate of pay. A similar attitude was 
voiced in 1955; however, the 1955 re- 
spondents commented at length on 
their dissatisfaction with the attitude 
of management, citing this factor as 
fourth in rank for reason for leaving 
the field and third in ranking impor- 
tance in criticisms of retailing in gen- 
eral. It must be remembered at this 
point that the 1955 sample covered 
only stores with headquarters in the 
New York metropolitan area and only 
ten retail establishments, whereas the 
1953 group included more stores in a 
wider range of locations. Does the 


ry 


m- 
lat 
lat 
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greater satisfaction of New York em- 
ployees with store working conditions 
indicate that New York managers are 
less aware than managers outside of 
the need for good human relations? 

At any rate, the 1953 study clearly 
demonstrates a measurement of be- 
fore-after exposure to actual working 
experience in the field of retailing. 
Students who had not yet been ac- 
quainted with the demands in time and 
energy in retail careers indicated that 
they would not object to long hours 
and initially low rates of pay. The 
working group, on the other hand, 
stated that they felt these two job con- 
ditions to be most criticized. The 1955 
survey of college graduates who had 
left jobs in retailing disclosed the fact 
that four in five respondents accepted 
positions outside the field, citing 
“money” and “hours of work” as being 
the two main reasons for leaving their 
retailing jobs. 

It would appear that, although some 
of the more obviously hard-to-hurdle 
factors in jobs in retailing are known 
to students, they maintain that they 
would still prefer jobs in the field. Yet 
in both the 1953 survey and the 1955 
survey, once most of these young 
people had had actual working ex- 
perience in retail jobs, they found them 
too difficult to surmount and withdrew 
from the field to seek jobs elsewhere. 


Some Still Prefer Retailing 


Some respondents in the present 
survey express satisfaction with most 
aspects of retailing. Typical comments 
in this category are: 

ASSISTANT MERCHANDISE MANAGER 
(B.S. in Retailing Education), earning 
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$300 per month: “Retailing was my 
first love while in high school and I 
still find it challenging at all times .. . 
and I love challenges!” 

HoMEMAKER (B.S. in Retailing), 
who had been a sales manager earning 
$250 per month: “In spite of little pay, 
long hours, overwork, and complaints 
from management, customers, sales 
personnel, etc., it is the only field in 
which I could again be interested. The 
challenge offered to have the right 
product on hand, at the right time, and 
in the right place to sell it is a com- 
pletely compelling mystery that can 
never be solved twice in the same 
way.” 

SALESMAN FOR A MANUFACTURING 
FIRM (B.B.A. in Retailing), earning 
$625 per month: “I loved the field and 
would go back if I ever changed my 
mind about my present situation. My 
last retailing employer could not really 
have done much to retain me (I was 
making $240 per month as an executive 
trainee) because I left to go in with 
my father-in-law in order to have my 
own business, provided I am capable 
of running it. The only trouble with 
retailing is the fast turnover of per- 
sonnel which is not always justifiable 
due to the fact that decisions are often 
made by people too far from the actual 
scene of trouble.” 

OWNER OF RETAIL DRESS SHOP 
(B.B.A. in Retailing), formerly an as- 
sociate buyer earning $347 a month 
(present earnings not given): “Re- 
tailing is an excellent career with vast 
opportunities available to ambitious in- 
dividuals. There are innumerable op- 
portunities for self-expression.” 

In most cases the respondents leav- 
ing jobs in retailing for other fields 
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left before having been offered different 
or better jobs. The proportion of four 
in five of all respondents who located 
elsewhere blamed “attitude of manage- 
ment” for their withdrawal. Some of 
their critical comments are: 
Hovusewire (B.B.A. in Retailing), 
who retired after two years as a de- 
partment manager at $220 per month: 
“My last employer should have been 
honest, not increased the hours without 
increasing the pay. Being on your feet 
from 8:45 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. is too 
long a day for $55 per week and the 
complete responsibility of 17 people 
and 5,000 dresses. They should put 
more ‘personal’ into personnel.” 
SALESMAN (A.B. in Retailing), who 
left retailing after five-and-one-half 
years’ time as assistant buyer at $500 
per month, now earning $666 per 
month: “I would have stayed if they 
had made me a buyer with a substan- 
tial increase since I have the qualifica- 
tions. Being a salesman now, I would 
never go back to retailing. I do not 
work nearly as hard, live a happier 
and healthier home life, and make more 
money with the opportunity of increas- 
ing my income at a much faster rate.” 


Some Respondents Suggest Changes 
in Retail Management 


Many respondents, however, offered 
thought-provoking suggestions for im- 
proved management-employee _ rela- 
tions. Some of these ideas are in- 
cluded in the following comments : 

AssISTANT Buyer (B.S. in Retail- 
ing), earning $390 per month: “Re- 
tailers should treat employees (junior 
executive personnel) like human beings 
with individual problems . . . should 


let them know they are doing the job, 
Encouragement goes a long way. Do 
away with store politics (favoritism) 
and make some arrangement for per- 
sonnel on an executive level to work 
less than 60 hours a week. I sincerely 
believe that not only are long hours 
not necessary, but a refreshed body 
and mind can do much more construc- 
tive work than one that is fatigued.” 

HoMEMAKER (B.S. in Retailing), 
who had been an associate buyer earn- 
ing $400 per month: “Retailers should 
give junior executives more opportu- 
nity to advance themselves. Too many 
times management will take a person 
from the outside and pay a larger salary 
rather than give a junior executive a 
chance on the same job. In my opinion, 
if they are satisfied with your work in 
an assistant’s capacity, they hesitate to 
advance you in the same organization. 
The same person can go elsewhere and 
advance himself.” 

The final comment above reflects the 
consensus that, despite the disadvan- 
tages of retailing work, the training 
acquired during the months of working 
in retail establishments proved invalu- 
able to these young people in subse- 
quent jobs. The exacting demands of 
a retailing career, even though forsaken 
for other fields of endeavor, enabled 
many of the respondents of this survey 
to surmount the occupational hurdles 
of a new job. Comments describing 
the values of a retailing background 
are: 

SALESMAN FOR A MANUFACTURING 
FIRM (A.B. in Retailing), who is now 
earning over $600 per month: “T could 
not have obtained my selling job with- 
out retail experience. Having had re- 
tail training I was able to appreciate 


= 
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buyers’ problems and it has helped me 
to do a much better selling job than 
people without a retailing background.” 

ForRMER BUYER (M.S. in Retailing), 
who left the retailing field in New 
York City where she was earning $300 
per month to return to her California 
home: “I find retailing an interesting, 
challenging career. One is always try- 
ing to do better, and it keeps one alert 
to many fields other than one’s own, 
for example, political situations, local, 
national and international, and how 
they will effect the market in general. 
In retailing work one never ceases to 
learn and gain knowledge which is ap- 
plicable to other fields.” 

In conclusion, it is only fair to give 
some examples of criticism of another 
side of the retailing picture drawn by 
the respondents of this survey—criti- 
cisms of their training schools which, 
in their opinion, did not give a true 
approach to the actual working condi- 
tions in the field. Some of this type of 
criticism is embodied in the following 
comments : 

PRIVATE First CLASS IN THE ARMY 
(B.S. in Retailing), who spent six 
months as an assistant to a buyer and 
earned $200 per month: “TI do believe 
part of the fault is because of the edu- 
cational institutions themselves. They 
fail, to a point, to emphasize that re- 
tailing in all phases is not only mental 
labor but physical labor. In other 
words, you may have a title but you 
are never too good to push a rack or 
hang clothes. Also many students ex- 
pect advancement too fast. Theoretical 
knowledge is valuable but practical ex- 
perience cannot be replaced by theory 
alone.” 
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Housewtre (B.S. in Retailing), for- 
merly an adjustment clerk earning $200 
per month: “Retailing schools tend to 
provide situational examples that are 
too utopian and in no way prepare one 
for the pressure of adjustment claims 
and volume of complaints. I found it 
most difficult to cope with the complete 
lack of time to follow through, which 
often led to excessive nervous strain.” 


Conclusions 


Throughout the responses is the 
theme that schools of retailing, busi- 
ness administration, and marketing do 
not adequately prepare the neophyte 
for really competent job performance, 
that the schools tend to soft-tone the 
disadvantages of the field, such as the 
initially low-paid first few years in 
stores, the hardships of excessively de- 
manding, though admittedly challeng- 
ing, stimulating work, and, finally, the 
frequently hard-to-deal-with executives 
who enjoy prerogatives that the new- 
comer is forbidden. 

In conclusion, this present survey 
discloses that the four in five respond- 
ents who left jobs in retailing for dif- 
ferent fields might have stayed in the 
field were they given a bit more en- 
couragement regarding their future se- 
curity. If management had indicated 
that, though the road be rocky, the re- 
wards along the way—and not merely 
at the end of the trail—would be worth- 
while, many of these disillusioned col- 
lege graduates would have remained in 
retailing and would have continued to 
provide the needed nuclei of well- 
trained, enthusiastic, hard-working, 
profit-making retail employees. 











Forced Consumption—The 
Prescription for 1956 


VICTOR LEBOW 
Marketing Consultant 





The following article is based, in part, upon a paper delivered by 
Mr. Lebow at the Babson Institute on November 22 entitled “Prob- 
lems of Consumption in 1956.” An economist of note and a man- 
agement consultant, long known to JOURNAL OF RETAILING readers, 
Mr. Lebow considers here the participation of retailers in the 





world-wide and nation-wide economic conditions of the coming 


year. 








To maintain the high level of con- 
sumer expenditures in 1956, it will be 
necessary for both producers and re- 
tailers to continue and to intensify the 
process of forcing consumption. Dur- 
ing 1955, the distributors of consumer 
goods have had to take heroic measures 
to bring the annual rate of personal 
expenditures up to the new high of 
$250 billion it has just reached and 
passed. 

Our economy depends upon an ex- 
traordinary rate of consumption, higher 
than that of any other people in the 
world and, in fact, the highest ever 
reached in the history of mankind. To 
understand what is ahead of us in 1956 
we must examine several factors: 

1. What is the consumer’s buying 
power in relation to the consumption re- 
quirements of our productive capacity ? 
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2. What must manufacturers and 
other producers do to continue and to 
increase the rate of consumption of 
their products and services ? 

3. How are retailers going to meet 
their obligation to push more goods 
across their counters? 

We live in an economy that demands 
two special characteristics in its con- 
sumption. The first is what I have 
called ‘“‘forced draft” consumption. 
Our rate of production requires that 
the consumer use, destroy, waste, burn 
things up, discard them at an ever-in- 
creasing rate. The second essential is 
what we might call “expensive con- 
sumption.” The consumer must not be 
satisfied with a 12” table-top television 
set. He must move on to a 17” anda 
21” and a 24” set, and it should be a 
console model; it should have a tape 
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recorder, a phonograph, an A.M.-F.M. 
radio, and, in addition, he should be able 
to sit across the room from the set and 
shoot light rays at it to change the 
stations. And in 1956, that must be a 
color television set. An excellent ex- 
ample of the trend toward “expensive 
consumption” is the history of the Bel- 
Aire model of the Chevrolet. Origi- 
nally, this dressed-up “Chevy” repre- 
sented only a small part of the total 
production of that car. But General 
Motors found that when a customer 
had decided on a Chevrolet, it was 
then not too difficult to get him to trade 
up to the fanciest model of all. 


Consumer Buying Power in 1956 


The essential characteristic of our 
marketing methods is that we have 
brought to a high state of efficiency 
the process of manufacturing new 
wants. But getting people to want 
your product and succeeding in having 
them pay for it are often two different 
things. 

The total private debt of all cor- 
porations and individuals now exceeds 
the total national income. Between 
1950 and today, the total consumer 
credit outstanding has increased by al- 
most 60 per cent. To buy the six mil- 
lion or more new 1955 cars, and the 
many millions of used automobiles, the 
consumer now has outstanding in in- 
stallment credit almost $14 billion and 
probably a good portion of the $5 bil- 
lion in “personal loans” is being used 
to pay for cars. 

The realities of this process of 
“forced consumption” are made dra- 
matically clear in the case of the auto- 
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mobile. In 1954, for example, 70 per 
cent of the buyers of new cars who 
earned under $5,000 a year bought on 
credit, while 54 per cent of the new 
car owners who had an income of over 
$5,000 a year used the installment plan. 

Why did they buy the car on credit? 
Well, look at their liquid assets. Of 
those who had a nest egg of under 
$500, 87 per cent used credit. Of those 
who had from $500 to $2,000 in sav- 
ings, 64 per cent used credit. In the 
group which was better heeled—those 
with liquid assets of $2,000 or more— 
only 31 per cent used credit. While 
this Federal Reserve Board study is 
for 1954, it is obvious that the process 
of “forced consumption” in 1955 has 
resulted in even more families mort- 
gaging their future income to buy a 
1955 model. 

The preliminary study for 1955 
shows that almost 70 per cent of the 
spending units of the country have 
liquid assets of under $1,000 and only 
10 per cent have over $5,000. Between 
1954 and 1955 there has been a decline 
in the liquid assets of the great ma- 
jority of American families. 

When you keep in mind that a fam- 
ily must have an income of something 
over $4,000 a year in order to live on 
a minimal acceptable standard, it is 
clear that one of the grave problems 
involved in forcing additional consump- 
tion is the fact that at least half the 
families in the country have an income 
after taxes of under this minimal figure. 

Furthermore, while the over-all rate 
of savings as reported in the statistics 
shows a slight decline, many of the 
items listed as “savings” are not sums 
really available for spending. This is 
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because under this heading are included 
such disbursements as payments on 
mortgages, life insurance, and other 
fixed expenses that may satisfy an ac- 
countant’s criteria for savings but 
which still are not available for buying 
the next pair of baby’s shoes. 

We face the fact that total industrial 
production since 1939 has gone up 158 
per cent, while total disposable per- 
sonal income has gone only 87 per cent 
higher. At the same time the popula- 
tion has risen in the same period by 
over 23 per cent. One of the sore 
spots in the economy is represented by 
the fact that today, as compared to 
1939, the net income per farm is only 
45 per cent higher. While the prices 
the consumer pays have gone up to 
108 per cent since the prewar period, 
none of the indexes that apply to con- 
sumer purchasing power show a com- 
parable rise. 

It is clear, therefore, that in 1956 
the consumer is going to have to go 
into debt, buy on credit, and pay off 
on the installment plan at an even 
higher rate than he does today. Fur- 
thermore, this method of financing con- 
sumption will have to move into new 
fields as well. Just as we have seen air 
travel and vacations being sold on 
credit so we may see the forthcoming 
crop of new babies, and, perhaps, the 
food they will eat, being financed on 
credit. 

But the larger the proportion of the 
consumer’s income that has to be al- 
lotted to meeting payments, the smaller 
is the slice that is actually “‘disposable”’ 
for daily and impulse purchases. There 
is a dilemma and a real threat here. 

In the battle for the consumer’s dis- 
posable dollars and mortgagable in- 


come the competition ranges on all 
levels. Let us look first at manufac- 
turers and other producers. 

Primary in any study of the char- 
acter and intensity of competition in 
1956 is the increasing rate of concen- 
tration in production, the steady rise 
of the merger movement, and the mul- 
tiplication of acquisitions by large com- 
panies branching out into new fields. 

In 1950, out of some 300,000 manu- 
facturing firms in the United States, 
the first five companies produced some 
12 per cent of the total value of prod- 
ucts manufactured. And the leading 
200 companies produced over 40 per 
cent of the total. Today, the share of 
the giants is still greater. 

In addition, the powerful resources 
of huge organizations are thrown be- 
hind products they acquire in fields 
that are entirely new for them. Thus, 
for example, a coal company buys con- 
trol of a men’s and boys’ underwear 
operation. Motion-picture money takes 
over a rubber girdle and baby pants 
manufacturer. 

Still another phase of diversification 
is the basic product or materials pro- 
ducer who goes into the consumer 
goods field. Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany with the detergent “All” is a case 
in point. 

Then you have the type of merger 
that brings together a variety of dif- 
ferent products which sell through the 
same type of retailer. An example 
might be Julius Kayser and Company, 
manufacturers of women’s hosiery, 
who combined with a hosiery manu- 
facturer of unbranded and low-priced 
branded merchandise, then proceeded 
to buy control of a swimsuit company, 
an underwear company, a men’s and 
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women’s hosiery manufacturing com- 
pany, and several others. 

How do these big companies throw 
their weight around? 

The magazine Printers’ Ink recently 
estimated that 93 per cent of television 
network time is bought by companies 
spending a million dollars or more for 
advertising. Consider that there are 
now over 36 million families who 
watch television and that this medium 
blankets 96.5 per cent of all families 
in the United States, and covers the 
area in which practically 97 per cent 
of all United States retail sales are 
made. 

Of well over $8 billion spent for 
advertising of every kind, the national 
advertisers account for about one third. 

In spite of this tremendous barrage 
directed against the consumer, the ad- 
vertisers are faced with the problem 
of uncertain brand loyalty and chang- 
ing consumer habits. 

They are faced with the traditional 
markup structures of retailers who are 
probably the single largest impediment 
to the expansion of American consump- 
tion at the very same time that they 
are also the outlets through which this 
consumption is made possible. 

Producers have to contend with the 
declining profit ratios, higher expense 
ratios, and declining efficiency of retail 
selling. 

In 1956 we are probably going to see 
a new kind of break-through in dis- 
tribution. 

In many fields, such as appliances, 
the widespread distribution of whole- 
sale houses can make possible a direct- 
to-consumer delivery and _ servicing 
while the retailer acts as a sort of 
catalogue store, like those that Mont- 
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gomery Ward establishes in many 
smaller towns. 

The disruption of the retail picture 
brought about by the activities of the 
discount house has started a ferment 
which may, in time, bring other re- 
tailers to the fore who can operate on 
even lower markups than discount 
houses if they carry no inventory, make 
no deliveries, take no responsibility for 
servicing, but have the traffic and dis- 
play space with which to attract orders. 
This development, when it comes, will 
involve the heavily advertised products 
of big enterprises. 

The problems of the smaller manu- 
facturer and of those manufacturers in 
fields that traditionally work on mark- 
ups that do not permit heavy advertis- 
ing must both grow more serious dur- 
ing 1956. 

In some cases, whole industries will 
combine to propagandize the consumer 
to buy their products. A good example 
is that of the men’s and boys’ clothing 
industries who are trying to raise a 
fund of $5 million to get men and boys 
to dress up and spend more money 
for clothes. The neckwear manufac- 
turers are part of this scheme but the 
shirt manufacturers are making more 
and more shirts to be worn without 
neckties. The men’s overcoat manu- 
facturers are asked to contribute, but 
automobiles are being made for drivers 
who can slip in and out comfortably 
only when they are in the nude. The 
hat manufacturers are terribly anxious, 
but more and more men go without 
hats. The topcoat manufacturers want 
men to buy their products, but more 
men wear raincoats than topcoats even 
in clear weather, and the raincoat manu- 
facturers are facing the competition of 
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the plastic raincoat-makers who use 
electronic sealing and probably do not 
have a sewing machine on the premises. 

Americans are spending an increas- 
ing proportion of their budget for food. 
But in 1909, 20 per cent to 25 per cent 
of the flour that was purchased was 
processed, while in 1954, 65 per cent 
was processed. In 1909 between 10 per 
cent to 15 per cent of the fruits and 
10 per cent of the vegetables were 
processed ; the rest were bought in their 
natural state. In 1954, 50 per cent of 
the fruits and 30 per cent of the vege- 
tables were processed. . 

Now what do these changes mean to 
the American housewife? 

According to the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, a home 
prepared meal costs $4.90 and requires 
5.5 hours of work. A partially pre- 
pared meal costs $5.80 and requires 3.1 
hours of work. A ready-to-serve meal 
costs $6.70 and requires 1.6 hours of 
work. 

“While 5 per cent of our food supply 
in the years before World War I was 
prepared in eating places for consump- 
tion away from home, now, with school 
lunches, business and factory lunches, 
and eating out as a form of recreation, 
it probably runs from 16 per cent to 
18 per cent.” 

Theoretically, by releasing the house- 
wife from the kitchen, she has more 
time to consume more products else- 
where, 

But at the same time, she is spend- 
ing a larger proportion of the food 
budget for packaging, processing, re- 
frigeration services, and the like, so 
that the total intake of food does not 
actually show any important increase. 


Meanwhile, important areas of our 
economy are affected by fads, cults, and 
pseudomedical obsessions so that where 
the per capita annual consumption of 
potatoes and sweet potatoes, for ex- 
ample, in the years 1909-1913 was 196 
pounds, in 1954 it had dropped to 107 
pounds. And when it comes to flour 
and cereal products, in the 1909-1913 
period per capita annual consumption 
was 287 pounds, but in 1954 it was 156 
pounds. 

In spite of the calorie counters, our 
consumption of fats and oils has risen 
from 42 pounds to 56 pounds per per- 
son, but the combination of higher 
prices and growing prejudices has 
helped bring about a drop in butter 
consumption from 17 pounds to 9 
pounds a head. 

Obviously, both the potato growers 
in the State of Maine and the dairy 
farmers and their creameries will have 
to do a mighty propaganda job to prove 
to the American housewife that both 
are essential to the normal diet and that 
neither product is necessarily guilty of 
expanding the American waistline. 

It was, I think, the London Econo- 
mist that remarked somewhat ruefully, 
not so long ago, that the prosperity of 
the world depends today on whether 
the American housewife is going to 
buy that next washing machine or not. 
This is somewhat exaggerated but it 
does emphasize the need for under- 
standing what makes the consumer 
tick. 


Our Consumption Culture 


Our social scientists and anthropolo- 
gists are drawing a new, if somewhat 
unflattering, picture of the American 
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consumer. The American people today 
are dedicated to a consumption culture. 
They consume principally for reasons 
that can best be explained in terms of 
how products and services contribute 
to their status or add to their feelings 
of prestige, importance, and personal 
significance. 

These social critics maintain that the 
significance life acquires from a di- 
versity of interests, from an inquir- 
ing mind, from a devotion to the needs 
of others, now has to be attained from 
consumption. That is why the new 
model car, the charcoal gray suit, the 
strawberry pink fingernails, the com- 
bination washer-—dryer, the split-level 
ranch house, the wired bra, the latest in 
dinnerware or vodka cocktails assume 
the importance they do. These are 
guideposts to a way of life, symbols 
that lend meaning and significance to 
the ego. 

In the light of this type of social 
comment, the misadventures of many 
products may be explained in new 
terms. When they are posed against 
this picture of the consumer, both the 
relevance of manufacturers’ claims and 
the impact of their brands need re-ex- 
amination. 

This is part of the rationale behind 
one of the very important developments 
in brand competition today. 

A seafood packer for example, wants 
a brand that has acceptance, prestige, 
and favorable significance in the mind 
of the consumer. It would cost him 
millions of dollars to establish such a 
brand. Instead of racking his own or 
his advertising agency’s brains or spend- 
ing the millions, he borrows a name. 
That is how the Aquafoods Corpora- 
tion of Florida comes to be using the 
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“Carnation” brand, famous for its en- 
dorsement by contented cows. 

A couple of generations of Ameri- 
cans have found clean washrooms, 
pleasant table settings, and accepta- 
ble food in restaurants that displayed 
the sign, “Recommended by Duncan 
Hines.” Last year, a score or more of 
licensed bakers, canners, preserve and 
kitchen appliance manufacturers sold 
over $50 million worth of their prod- 
ucts under the Duncan Hines label. 
And the story goes that in the city of 
Minneapolis, home of General Mills, 
the Duncan Hines cake mixes outsold 
the General Mills products! 

A baker has a new and tasty formula 
for a bread with a higher protein con- 
tent and the wheat germ retained in- 
stead of removed. It would ordinarily 
cost him thousands, perhaps hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, to launch that 
bread. But when he uses his imagina- 
tion and looks at the world around him, 
he learns that for millions of women 
who yearn for a slender figure the 
symbol is represented by the name 
“Slenderella”—the name of a chain of 
close to one hundred highly successful 
slenderizing salons widely advertised in 
fashion magazines, in newspapers, on 
television, and over the radio. 

So the baker may decide to apply 
for a license to call his product, “Slen- 
derella Bread,” and thus dramatize the 
lower calorie content of each slice of 
his commodity. And, similarly, the 
Maine potato growers, in order to com- 
bat the ignorant prejudice against their 
crop, may also package selected pota- 
toes under the “Slenderella” name. In 
fact, a whole new program of lower 
calorie foods for sensible weight con- 
trol may produce, in time, a “Slender- 
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ella Menu” which a patron will have 
handed to him in good restaurants, 
along with the regular menu. And this 
is to say nothing of “Slenderella’’ gir- 
dles, slips, stockings, and dress fashions 
generally. 

Devices such as these become manda- 
tory for the manufacturers and other 
producers who want to meet competi- 
tion by endowing their products with 
significance. They are particularly im- 
portant for the manufacturers and 
others who cannot afford to spend the 
huge sums paid for advertising by the 
million-dollar club of national adver- 
tisers. This select group of 259 mem- 
bers spent $1,137,477,388 in 1954 and 
probably quite a bit more in 1955. 

There can be no question, too, that 
in 1956 manufacturers and other pro- 
ducers will need to examine more criti- 
cally than ever their selling practices 
and costs. One of the most wasteful 
and expensive aspects of our distribu- 
tion is the multiplication and duplica- 
tion of products and lines. Efficient 
retailing has always called for the 
elimination of the slow movers. But 
manufacturers often hold on to their 
“dogs” in the hope, I suppose, that they 
will turn into lively pups. 

In 1956 the moderate-sized, inde- 
pendent producer will be coming up 
against the massive competition of 
more and larger merged companies. 
The independent hosiery manufacturer, 
for example, faces competition from 
the Kayser—Holeproof—Diamond-Cata- 
lina combine, the Burlington Mills ag- 
gregation, and the new Chadbourn- 
Gotham marriage. There are several 
hundred brands of hoisery and a score 
or more are advertised. But the capital 
available to these huge publicly owned 


corporations makes these merged enti- 
ties very different and vastly more 
powerful than the individual companies 
were originally. 

The producer is foolhardy indeed if 
he goes into 1956 without an objective 
audit of his marketing practices and 
program, With the danger of mounting 
inventories that will overhang the 
whole year ahead, this is surely the 
time for fresh thinking, imagination, 
and creative ingenuity. 

From the viewpoint of the marketing 
specialist, a firm’s products, pricing, 
policies, and promotion correspond to 
the premises of a syllogism in formal 
logic. If you accept the premises, you 
usually have to agree with the conclu- 
sion. But the premises may be wrong, 
narrow, outdated, or otherwise faulty. 

Producers face, in 1956, the proba- 
bilities of rising inventories, heavily in- 
tensified competition, and a plateau in 
consumer demand. For the individual 
enterprise this is a challenge. For the 
economy as a whole this is a threat. 


is the Retailer a Bottleneck in 
Distribution? 


The largest share of the costs of 
distribution is represented by retail 
markups. The biggest single slice out 
of the consumer’s dollar goes to the 
retailer. 

That is why the assault on retail 
markups which started in 1948 has 
reached such a peak of ferocity during 
1955. Earlier this year, in the Spring 
issue of the JouRNAL oF RETAILING, I 
made the prediction that “the largest 
single discount operation in 1955 would 
be run by the automobile dealers of 
America.” Just as consumer credit had 
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to reach a new high in order to make 
possible 1955 model sales, so automo- 
bile dealers’ markups had to reach a 
new low. 

This double squeeze, the mortgaging 
of the consumer’s future income on the 
one hand and the erosion of retail 
profits on the other, is going to become 
a real bear hug in 1956. 

The rapid rise of the discount house 
is really more significant as a symptom 
of this pressure than it is as a perma- 
nent addition to the retail distribution 
pattern of the country. Given imagina- 
tive banking and ingenious supermar- 
ket merchandising, the food stores 
might swallow up the discount busi- 
ness in a couple of years. 

The very pressures that are exerted 
to create the ‘‘forced consumption” our 
economy demands must operate also 
against the survival of any channel of 
distribution that threatens to be a 
bottleneck or an impediment to the 
surge of ever greater floods of com- 
modities and services. 

The traditional policy of the fixed 
and uniform markup on mass-distrib- 
uted items might be called “Maginot 
Line” merchandising. And like that 
highly touted “impregnable fortress” 
of the French General Staff this policy 
is subject to break-through, encircling, 
and outflanking by more flexible retail 
operations. 

Equally fixed and traditional are the 
lines of goods that many types of 
retailers stock and sell. The most flexi- 
ble in this regard are the supermarkets 
and, interestingly enough, the notions 
counters of department stores. The 
rigidity in regard to changing or adding 
lines is often a reflection of the lack of 
understanding of the changes in con- 
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sumer attitudes, habits, and modes of 
living. 

Take the men’s shops. A high pro- 
portion of all men’s furnishings is 
bought by women. Are there not many 
women’s articles salable in a nen’s shop 
and profitable to carry—especially when 
sO many men’s styles are adopted by 
women these days? And even when 
men’s needs alone are considered, 
should not the men’s shop review the 
possibilities in luggage, tool kits, fishing 
and other sports equipment, smokers’ 
accessories, hair dyeing, barbering, and 
other personal services? 

The more aggressive retail channels 
are capitalizing on their traffic and their 
lower markup requirements and reach- 
ing out for more and more of the 
faster moving items carried by other 
types of retailers. Twenty years ago 
the cigar store chains put a dent in 
the men’s furnishings business by sell- 
ing men’s socks, underwear, neckties 
and shirts at lower prices. Today the 
cigar store chains are out of existence, 
and both their cigarettes and their socks 
are being sold in supermarkets. 


Fair Trade 


If “fair trade” collapses altogether 
in 1956, which it well may after the 
blows it suffered in 1955, then we 
shall see vast changes in retail distribu- 
tion. Many lines of retail business 
have existed only because they had the 
artificial support of fixed prices. And 
the plain fact is that fixed prices and 
mass consumption are basically antago- 
nistic policies. It is one thing to dis- 
tribute on a restricted or exclusive basis 


(Continued on page 200) 
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This article ts based on personal interviews with 315 shoppers. The 
survey was conducted in the spring of 1955 by a committee of 
graduate students of the New York University School of Retailing 
as a part of their training in retail research. The committee mem- 
bers included: Gerald W. Bowden, Gerald V. Cudney, Navarre B. 
Davis, Stanley B. Perman, and Lawrence D. Tarlow. Harry L. 
Steinberger supervised the survey. 








During recent years, retailers have 
been plagued by the rising cost of 
so-called “free” services. Would cus- 
tomers resent the curtailment of such 
services, they wondered, and take their 
trade elsewhere? Or were customers 
already aware that, actually, they paid 
the cost of such services by the higher 
price of merchandise? Did they know 
that if they did not pay for each specific 
delivery or alteration, at least they 
shared the cost—with one customer 
paying for many services she did not 
use, and another using far more than 
average. The question boiled down, 
basically, to whether customers prefer 
to deal in realities or illusions; it was 
highlighted by the rapid growth of dis- 
count houses and supermarkets where 
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customers flocked to buy standard 
brands and cart them home themselves. 

A committee of graduate students of 
the New York University School of 
Retailing conducted a survey last spring 
to determine customer attitudes toward 
three specific services: C.O.D., altera- 
tions, and gift wrapping. Would cus- 
tomers shop more readily in a store 
which offered such services without 
specific charge for them, they ques- 
tioned, or would their selection of a 
store be determined by other reasons? 


Conduct of Survey 


The survey consisted of student in- 
terviews with 315 shoppers on the main 
floors of three major department stores 
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in Manhattan. Interview samples were 
proportional to the size of each of the 
stores. 

In addition to providing graduate 
retailing students with practical re- 
search in the field, the purpose of the 
survey was twofold: first, to determine 
the influence of store services upon the 
customer’s decision to purchase mer- 
chandise in a specific type of store; 
second, to find out if certain services 
can be eliminated or curtailed without 


PART I—THE SHOPPERS 


1. Of the 315 shoppers interviewed, 
2 in 3 were women... 


Men Women 


All shoppers ...... 31% 69% 


2. .. . and more than half were 


over 35 years of age. 


Under Over 
20 


21-35 36-50 50 
losing customers. Men ..... 2% =H% = MG = =—3H% 
The findings of the survey are pre- Women ... 7 44 42 7 

i) 4 40 39 17 


sented in four parts: (1) The Shop- 
pers, (2) Where They Shop, (3) Why 
They Purchase Where They Do, and 
(4) Their Views on Specific Services. 
They are presented in tabular form in 
order to facilitate concise and practical 


3. 2 in 3 shoppers were 
married .. . 


comparison, and to present a continu- _— “NS. pong 
ous picture of the study for the execu- Wate 66 34 
tive reader. re Ce 67 33 


4. ... and half had family incomes of over $5,000 a year. 


$3,000 $5,000 

Under to to Over No 
$3,000 $5,000 $10,000 $10,000 Answer 
MM Oe hs Sides ce oee 8% 25% 49% 16% 2% 
WOMER) 5c.co..008he% 15 30 29 14 12 
trite akvewaceee 13 29 35 14 9 


PART II—WHERE THEY SHOP 


5. Men tend to shop in specialty stores .. . 


1 

> Depart- No 

, ment Specialty Discount Other Answer 
SES SG owen eed 53% 39% —% 7% 1% 
Mn. tvbicesauahoawes 34 60 os 6 — 
Appliances .......... 11 9 8 2 70 
a, ae 26 29 1 4 40 

q TERE er ocdkioehe sanecte 31 34 2 5 28 
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6. o J 
Depart- 
ment Specialty 
TRB i 66% 41% 
WE dk -6 as Bt aude sacs 69 24 
Appliances .......... 13 3 
Furniture ........... 33 22 
os vice sucess Sah ee 45 17 


PART IV—THEIR VIEWS ON 
SPECIFIC SERVICES 


DELIVERY 


10. More than 4 in 5 shoppers had 
purchases delivered within the 


past year... 
Yes No 
eee 77% 23% 
Women ...... 89 11 
ER eae 85 15 


ll. .. . and of these more than 
2 in 5 had purchases delivered 


C.O.D. 
Yes No 
eee © 39% 61% 
Women ...... 47 53 
| PE eee 45 55 


12. Of those having C.O.D. de- 
liveries, 3 in 10 had paid a 
C.O.D. fee... 


Yes No 
eee 27% 73% 
Women ...... 35 65 
gl Pe 33 67 


13. .. . and of these, 8 in 10 


continue to shop in the same 


store. 
No 
Yes No Answer 
ES 75% 13% 12% 
Women .... 78 16 6 
a 78 15 7 
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- and women tend to shop in department stores. 


No 
Discount Other Answer 
—% 2% 13% 
_— 7 ee 
7 1 76 
3 1 41 
3 3 32 


' 


14. Of those not having paid a 
C.O.D. fee, 9 in 10 would con- 
tinue to shop in the same store 
if charged such a fee. 


Con- Discon- No 
tinue tinue Answer 
[errr ree 69% 22% 9% 
Women ..... 88 9 3 
BP tcdriaiins 82 13 5 


15. Of those persons not having 
a C.O.D. delivery but having had 
purchases delivered, less than 
6 in 7 paid a delivery fee. 


Yes No 
ee 19% 81% 
Women ...... 11 89 
> Se 14 86 


16. Among those not paying a de- 
livery fee, more than 4 in 5 
would continue to use de- 
livery if charged a fee. 


Con- Discon- 
tinue tinue 
eS ee eee 81% 19% 
Women ...... 8&4 16 
GE Nitinsanee 83 17 
ALTERATIONS 


17. Over 4 in 5 men had clothing 
altered in the past year .. . 


Yes No 
 iccccndl 85% 15% 
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18. . . . among whom 2 in 5 paid 
an alteration fee. 


Yes No 
ree 37% 63% 


19. Of those men having paid an 
alteration fee, more than 4 
in 5 still shop in the 
same store... 


Con- Discon- 
tinue tinue 
men 2. 8S 84% 16% 


20. ... and of those not having 
paid an alteration fee, 3 in 5 
would continue to shop in 
the same store if charged 
for alterations. 


Con- Discon- 
tinue tinue 
| re ae 8 59% 41% 


21. 7 in 10 women had clothing 
altered within the past year. 


Yes No 
Women ...... 70% 30% 


22. 1 in 5 had clothing altered in 
the store... 


Yes No 
Women ...... 18% 82% 


23. ... among whom 3 in 10 
would still shop in the same 
store if service were 


eliminated. 
Con- Discon- 
tinue tinue 


Women ...... 33% 67% 


24. Of those not having had cloth. 
ing alterations in stores, 9 in 
10 would continue to shop 
in the same store if serv- 
ice were eliminated. 


Con- Discon- 
tinue tinue 
Women ...... 87% 13% 


GIFT WRAPPING 


25. 7 in 10 of all customers had 
purchases gift wrapped within 
the past year... 


Yes No 
RP a xbeeees 79% 21% 
Women ...... 66 34 
Ma 22kssseSee 70 30 


26. ... of these, 3 in 10 paid a 
gift wrapping fee... 


Yes No 
Die, dacs 22% 26% 74% 
Women ...... 36 64 
| ees oe 32 68 


27. .. . and of those paying the 
fee, more than 9 in 10 still shop 
in the same store. 


Con- Discon- 

tinue tinue 
BRON s.csasetes 85% 15% 
Women ...... 84 16 
SE 3 oS sake 85 15 


28. Among those not having paid 
a gift wrapping fee, 4 in 5 
would continue to shop in 
the same store if charged 
for gift wrapping. 


Con- Discon- 

tinue tinue 
BRE ..cehhaes 69% 31% 
Women ...... 84 16 
Me sadeabiaxs 78 22 
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Rise of Service in Stores 


Stores have created a consciousness 
of service in the consumer mind. These 
services were Originated in order to 
gain a competitive advantage and were 
promoted to attract customers into the 
respective stores. 

The customer was heralded into a 
situation of convenience service, with 
an emphasis on “free” being the pre- 
dominant promotion. As she accepted 
this service, she also accepted with it 
an increase in price of merchandise. 

After having been indoctrinated into 
store service, customers came to ex- 
pect service as an integral part of the 
store. With increased customer usage 
and demand came increased operating 
expenses. 

As operating expenses have con- 
tinued to rise, the cost has been ab- 
sorbed in hidden charges on merchan- 
dise. Stores have reached a point where 
it is impossible to continue absorbing 
costs of service in price of merchandise 
and still remain competitive. It seems 
that currently stores are faced with one 
of two alternatives as a result of rising 
costs: eliminate individual services or 
charge customers directly for certain 
services. 

In order to offset the cost of service, 
some stores are already charging cus- 
tomer fees for specific services. Al- 
though it has not previously crystalized 
as a trend, this approach is not new; 
for example, the charge for alterations 
in the women’s apparel line was insti- 
tuted some years ago. Some stores 
have begun to charge for such serv- 
ices as C.O.D. and delivery; some 
have also introduced charges for men’s 
alterations. 
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Today’s Customer 


There would seem to be a subtle 
change in today’s customer attitude 
toward service. Seemingly, there are a 
number of factors that are influencing 
this changed attitude. For instance, the 
change from a six-day work week to 
a five-day work week has given cus- 
tomers time that they did not previ- 
ously have in which to do things for 
themselves. 

Also, today’s customer has the need 
to spread her income over the increased 
number of items that constitute the 
present high standard of American liv- 
ing. For example, consumers seem to 
be changing their dollar allocation for 
merchandise needs and wants. Since 
World War II, there has been an in- 
crease in desire for home ownership, 
as well as an increase in the number of 
items necessary to maintain the present 
standard of living. The family is re- 
distributing its income to include these 
items. 

The current do-it-yourself move- 
ment is a reflection of these develop- 
ments in present-day life. 

Supermarkets and discount houses 
have begun a self-service education that 
has had a tremendous influence on con- 
sumer shopping habits. The fact that 
these institutions have gained popular 
acceptance is evidence that today’s cus- 
tomer is amenable to a change in think- 
ing and shopping habits. She is willing 
to sacrifice a certain type of service 
when she does not pay for it in the 
cost of merchandise. 

In response to questions about spe- 
cific services, customers who had paid 
a fee for service said they generally 


(Continued on page 196) 











Why Retailers Bypass Television 


IRVING SETTEL 


Television Instructor, Pace College 








advertising medium. 


Irving Settel, who wrote his master’s thesis at New York Uni- 
versity School of Retailing on television advertising, is now tele- 
vision sales promotion consultant for such firms as Du Mont TV 
Network, Peck Advertising Agency, and Concord’s, Inc. An instruc- 
tor at Pace College, where he teaches a television course, he is also 
creator of ABC TV’s “Who’s the Boss?” and co-editor of TV 
Advertising and Production Handbook. /n this article he outlines 
eight reasons why retailers are not using television as a significant 








A short time ago, a television execu- 
tive questioned a department store ad- 
vertising manager regarding his adver- 
tising habits. Specifically, the television 
man wanted to know why the store had 
not considered the use of television to 
move merchandise. 

“Jim,” answered the ad manager, 
“we have considered using TV. We've 
been considering using it for ten years 

. and the more we consider it, the 
surer we are that we ought to continue 
our consideration.” 

Facetious as this may appear, it rep- 
resents the viewpoint of a great many 
American retailers and indicates quite 
vividly the difficulties encountered by 
the networks in their current efforts to 
“get a share of that huge retail ad- 
vertising budget spent annually.” 
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Ironically enough, the department 
store was one of the early pioneers in the 
use of television as an advertising me- 
dium. In the beginning, television was 
considered ideal for the retailer be- 
cause it made possible the offering of 
merchandise to mass potential buyers 
by means of visual demonstration. 
Whereas radio offered the persuasive 
quality of the human voice, television 
was alive and animated and promoted 
an advertising message similar to that 
of a “face to face” salesman. Also, 
radio was unable to picture retail mer- 
chandise while television provided a 
method for display and demonstration. 
Here was a device by which personal 
salesmanship, reinforced by advertising 
knowledge gained from space, display, 
and radio, could bring top quality sell- 
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ing messages to vast audiences. It was 
as though the store had its best sales- 
men talking to untold numbers of cus- 
tomers at one time. Each housewife 
was in her own house, relaxed, un- 
hurried, and with members of her own 
family (other potential customers, that 
is, or people whom she needed to help 
her make up her mind about buying). 

Despite all these apparent advan- 
tages, television has never been em- 
braced by retailers as an advertising 
medium. On the whole, this group has 
looked upon television with somewhat 
skeptical eyes. It has approached the 
medium cautiously and to a great extent 
avoided its use. 

In an effort to understand this ap- 
parent enigma, the writer studied the 
reports such organizations as_ the 
NRDGA and the University of Illinois 
in addition to a personal comprehensive 
analysis of completed questionnaires of 
almost 100 stores. The results revealed 
eight basic .reasons which have pre- 
cluded the use of television by retailers. 
These are listed below. 


Eight Reasons 


1. Retailers usually have a number 
of items to sell and find it possible to 
present them in their space advertis- 
ing, such as in newspapers and direct 
mail. Multiple item advertising is more 
difficult on television, where limitations 
of time and money prevent long display 
and demonstration. 

2. Television’s inability to present 
wide selections of merchandise would 
suggest that this type of retail advertis- 
ing would be institutional. Most stores, 
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however, feel that television should be 
used in the same way as other promo- 
tional media—for immediate sales. The 
NRDGA report indicated that 60 per 
cent of the stores surveyed said that 
the main object of television advertis- 
ing should be to create immediate sales. 

3. The most desirable time periods 
on television were not (and are not) 
available to retailers. In many in- 
stances, these better time periods were 
already bought up by national adver- 
tisers. 

4. Too much planning was required 
to produce effective television shows 
and commercials. Many stores have in- 
dicated that the time used for television 
production could be put to better use in 
newspaper advertising. 

5. Local shows produced by retailers 
could not compete with network shows 
in building and maintaining audiences. 

6. Radio advertising was much 
cheaper and frequently just as effective 
as television for every dollar spent. 

7. Newspaper advertising, the old 
standby of the retailer, still was felt 
to produce the greatest number of cus- 
tomers for every dollar spent. 

8. Most retailers considered the cost 
of television much too high and felt 
that the money spent cannot produce 
as well as other advertising media, such 
as newspapers, direct mail, and radio. 

According to the report made by the 
University of Illinois, the average re- 
tailer who has been using television 
advertising has had to cut back his 
newspaper and radio budgets to allow 
for the medium. If he were to pro- 
mote his merchandise by means of his 
regular channels in addition to tele- 
vision, his budget would have to be in- 
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creased substantially. Most retailers 
are either reluctant or unable to do 
this. 

The price of television advertising 
has been on the increase continuously 
since its introduction into the commer- 
cial market. Even in two- and three- 
station markets where competition for 
the retailer’s business is strong, prices 
have been beyond reach of the average 
retail advertiser. 

In addition to time charges, the re- 
tailer frequently is confronted with 
program costs and talent costs, all of 
which may double or triple his expendi- 
ture for television advertising. These 
and the other factors mentioned above 
have tended to discourage retail adver- 
tising on television. 


Advertising Strong in Other Fields 


Despite the retailer’s reluctance to 
use high-cost television, the facts in- 
dicate that retailers are spending more 
money on advertising than ever before. 
The American Newspaper Association 
recently reported at a New York con- 
vention that newspaper advertising rev- 
enue for retailers was on a continuous 
upswing. Direct mail associations have 
also reported a rise in retail business, 
assuring members that television has 
failed and will continue to fail to de- 
flate this rise. In other words, the 
large increases in retail advertising ex- 
penditures have strangely failed to en- 
compass television, the medium of 
visual demonstration. 

What, then, is the future of television 
advertising for the retailer? The trend 
seems to be that some of the larger 
department stores and chain stores are 


moving slowly into television in increas- 
ing numbers—but cautiously. These 
organizations have large enough ad- 
vertising budgets to test television in 
order to provide the answers they seek, 
Small stores, however, will probably 
avoid the medium until some of the 
basic problems have been solved. 


Color Possibilities 


The use of color in television should 
make advertising for the retailer more 
attractive and may entice more retailers 
into the medium. Color telecasting 
makes possible the display of fabrics, 
textures, shades, and tones which will 
help to sell merchandise. Manufac- 
turers have been redesigning their 
packages in the knowledge that color 
television will greatly affect retail sales. 

In self-service operation, which has 
been on the increase all over the coun- 
try, color can have a dynamic effect 
upon the sale of merchandise. The 
display of bright and attractive boxes 
and other types of containers will 
stimulate purchasing on a retail level 
and make a powerful contribution to 
selling. All this means bigger business 
via the medium of television. Many 
retailers believe that this increased 
business should stimulate more co-op- 
erative advertising, with manufacturers 
assuming a large part of the retailers’ 
television budget. Perhaps here lies 
the answer to some of the retailers’ 
problems. 

Unquestionably television holds great 
hopes for the retail advertiser. How- 
ever, the place of television in the future 


(Continued on page 192) 
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Sales Promotion in Shopping 


Centers 


ROBERT K. OTTERBOURG 
Reporter, Fairchild Publications 


Opinions differ on the methods which 
can be used for promoting a shopping 
center. One faction says promote both 
the center and the individual store and 
the public will beat a path to your door. 
The opponents of this thinking believe 
that shopping centers should be known 
for the merchandise they sell and not 
for the collective noise they make. 

Basically, there are three kinds of 
centers. The groupings are small, inter- 
mediate, and large, but by function 
they are either neighborhood, commu- 
nity or suburban, or regional develop- 
ments. They range from the neighbor- 
hood type, with 10 to 15 stores; to 
community or suburban projects, with 
20 to 40 stores; to regional centers, 
with 50 to 100 units. As the center 
adds more stores, it increases promo- 
tional activities accordingly. A rough 
rule-of-thumb is: the larger the cen- 
ter, the more it should be promoted. 

It is most difficult to establish the 
exact number of centers presently in 
operation, construction, or blueprint 
stage. Various approximations have 
been attempted, yet most sources figure 
that roughly 1,200 centers are in actual 
operation. Likewise, the percentage of 
existing centers employing promotional 
activities is indeterminable; neverthe- 
less, from available background mate- 
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rial severa! patterns appear to have 
emerged. Interviews with real estate 
developers and merchants, combined 
with research in the field, provide a 
working outline of the direction in 
which centers are moving. 

One of the nation’s leading volume 
centers, Northgate in Seattle, has ar- 
rived at a partial answer to the ques- 
tion, “why promote?” Northgate, which 
follows Detroit’s Northland in annual 
sales, has achieved this ranking posi- 
tion, according to James Douglas, its 
managing director, because of the active 
part that the center takes in joint pro- 
motions. Mr. Douglas says: 


The fact that one landlord owns 
the entire project offers a fine op- 
portunity to conduct a very inten- 
sive promotion program partici- 
pated in by all the tenants in the 
project. I make this point since 
many suburban areas have many 
different landlords. As a con- 
sequence, no one landlord feels 
that it is his responsibility to be 
the catalyst that ties the various 
merchants together in an over-all 
promotion program. 


From the evaluation of the landlord’s 
role, it is easy to comprehend that Mr. 
Douglas considers it an astute realty 
practice to spark Northgate’s promo- 
tions. If expenditures result in higher 
sales, then the center benefits in the 
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long run through greater rentals. It 
is a reciprocal arrangement which en- 
hances both the individual merchant 
and the center. 

However, Mr. Douglas’ progressive 
thinking is not universal to all shopping 
center landlords. Some take an active 
part in the center during the initial 
stages. They strive to enlist promi- 
nent retail firms to enter the project ; 
they lend promotional assistance during 
the construction and early operational 
stages but eventually recall their sup- 
port. At some centers the realtor’s with- 
drawal is not a serious problem since the 
individual merchants band together to 
form an association and provide the 
way for joint promotions. On the other 
hand, at some developments, they often 
become an array of retailers, but with- 
out the necessary force to tap their 
combined energies. Since shared re- 
sponsibility in a central marketplace is 
one of the prime advantages to a center, 
the absence of leadership may be very 
disillusioning. 


Varied Viewpoints on Promotion 


The Urban Land Institute, in a re- 
port to its membership on shopping 
centers, had this to say: 


A merchants association is a 
good thing for a center of any 
size. To make the most of this 
arrangement for cooperation, the 
landlord can adopt one of two 
policies. He can act as a mere 
agent for the association, allowing 
the members to administer their 
own funds for maintenance, ad- 
vertising, etc.; or he can actually 
run the association, relying upon 
cooperation in determining the 
policies. 


Nevertheless, not all persons take a 
strong stand on the value of promoting 
shopping center projects. 


most of those interviewed agree that the | 


Although | 


£ 


coeeme a! 


purpose of the center is to make money | 


for the retail participants, they do not 
necessarily accept the theory that pro- 
motions are the motivating force be- 
hind bonus business. An executive of 
a large national retail chain looked at 
center promotions this way: 


Group activities are fine, but 
stores should never confine their 
advertising to such promotions. 
The first job is to build a competi- 
tive name based on merchandise 
sold. Only when individual stores 
are known by the public for han- 
dling the desired goods will the 
center prosper. Naturally, there 
are some suitable group projects, 
but centers should try to build a 
competitive atmosphere similar in 
scope to that found on 34th Street, 
New York, or State Street, Chi- 
cago. When such a condition ex- 
ists, then centers will succeed. For 
it is healthy competition between 
fellow merchants that results in 
profitable sales. 


Lying somewhere between this eval- 
uation and the opinion of James Doug- 
las is the position supported by Chess 
Lagomaraino, Jr., publicity director of 
the J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit, 
owners of mammoth Northland. “The 
success of the Northland Center,” Mr. 
Lagomaraino says, “is due to many 
factors which are more important than 
promotional activities.” Of these, he 
notes the three most significant: (1) 
comprehensiveness of Northland as a 
shopping center, including a number 
of different kinds of stores—apparel, 
shoes, home furnishings, food, etc.—all 
serviced by adequate parking facilities; 
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(2) convenience of location (North- 
land serves nearly 500,000 people who 
live within 20 minutes driving dis- 
tance) ; (3) landscaping, statuary, and 
over-all beauty, besides complete retail 
service to the public (Mr. Lagomaraino 
emphasizes that the center tries to give 
the community not only a marketplace 
but also a location where they can wit- 
ness unrelated events). 


Co-operative Promotional Efforts 


For the merchant and the real estate 
developer alike, the shopping center is 
something apart from previous retail 
experiences. Unlike downtown, the cen- 
ter is uniformly built and is located to 
handle the needs of a definite market 
area. Downtown, each store is inde- 
pendent in most phases of its activities 
except for restrictive local ordinances, 
chamber of commerce requests, and 
mutual characteristics which identify 
Main Street. But at the center, mat- 
ters differ. When signing the contract 
at many projects, some “enlightened” 
realtors urge strongly that the indi- 
vidual stores co-operate in joint pro- 
motional endeavors as members of a 
retail team. Perhaps team play is the 
distinctive ingredient of the center. 
Merchants realize that the center must 
provide certain otherwise unavailable 
incentives not found downtown if the 
development is to have a magnetizing 
effect. 

It is known that many center depart- 
ment stores and specialty shops do not 
display as wide an array of merchan- 
dise—home furnishings, high priced 
fashions, furs, etc—as they might 
handle in their main unit. This is due 
to the size of the center store and the 
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nature of the suburban customer. To 
offset the imbalance and compensate 
for their lack of assortments, centers 
use special events to attract customers. 
Other customer attractions are free 
parking and opportunities for one-stop 
shopping. In their promotion, the de- 
velopments must stress these and other 
advantages not obtainable downtown. 
Also, since shopping centers represent 
a mid-century approach to retailing, 
they are able to depart from many for- 
mal methods employed by downtown 
stores. One retailer who has studied 
the evolution of the shopping center 
notes that two points must always be 
remembered when discussing promo- 
tions. “Whatever is done,” he says, “is 
for two purposes—to become more 
profitable and to be accepted as honest. 
We might try to add flavor to out- 
moded and staid methods of distribu- 
tion, but don’t let that camouflage dis- 
tract you from our aim.” 

In planning, preparing, and execut- 
ing promotional duties, some large 
centers maintain a full-time director 
responsible for managing these events. 
He works with the merchants’ asso- 
ciation ; moreover, he acts as the liaison 
with press, radio, and television groups. 
At the smaller centers, the merchants’ 
association usually performs the func- 
tions associated with the professional 
publicists at the larger regional de- 
velopments. 


Large-Scale Promotions 


For the moment, let us pause and ob- 
serve a handful of typical promotions 
that have been staged at a few major 
centers. At Northland there are events 
such as an automobile and air show, 
a boating exhibit, and Christmas fes- 
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tivities. Northland has its own cham- 
ber of commerce, composed of repre- 
sentatives of member stores, who work 
as a group to promote the center as a 
civic site as well as a market place. In 
Washington, D.C., center spokesmen 
say that dramatic and powerful pro- 
motional therapy is required to develop 
shopping centers in the area. Parking 
is a vital element in that metropolis, 
but without promotion on a widespread 
scale and whipped-up enthusiasm of 
customers and center merchants as well, 
months of planning can fall flat. At 
Silver Springs in nearby Maryland, 
various promotional stunts—parades, 
merchandise prizes, and a carnival at- 
mosphere—combine to create effective 
promotional programs. Other neigh- 
boring Washington projects undertake 
similar events. The general contention 
is that promotions must be planned on 
a long-range basis with each detail 
worked out on paper and then timed 
properly. 

Seattle’s Northgate supports an am- 
bitious program consisting of sustain- 
ing and seasonal promotions. Under 
the sustaining program, Northgate uses 


daily radio programs and daily and: 


weekly newspaper advertisements while 
in radio it purchases a radio program 
on one of Seattle’s leading stations. The 
program lasts for two hours daily. 
This two-hour program is divided into 
25 spot announcements which in turn 
are sold to various tenants on a cost 
basis. In this way, the individual tenant 
has the opportunity to present his mes- 
sage on a project program, thereby ap- 
pealing to a Northgate audience. He is 
also able to purchase time at consider- 
ably less cost than if he were to buy 


similar spots without the advantage of 
the landlord’s bulk contract. 

In the newspaper sustaining pro- 
gram, Northgate consistently runs page 
advertisements which are participated 
in by the individual merchants. By con- 
tinuing the sustaining program through- 
out the year, the center is able to keep 
its name before the retail buying public. 

In addition, there is the seasonal 
promotion program which is divided 
into the following seven periods : “dollar 
days,” Easter, birthday, mid-summer, 
back-to-school, fall festival, and Christ- 
mas. Money is allocated during each 
period to support heavy radio, news- 
paper, billboard, and other types of ad- 
vertising. Also a sizable portion of 
the total budget is spent for what 
Northgate calls “stunts and shows.” 
Under this category falls a drama- 
tized theme around which a promotion 
is developed. In past years, for ex- 
ample, Northgate has installed the 
world’s largest Christmas trees—212 
feet tall with 5,000 colored lights. 


Similar extravaganzas highlight other, 


seasonal exhibitions. 


Simpler Promotions 


Naturally, most centers can neither 
afford nor desire to underwrite such 
elaborate and detailed promotions. 
They are satisfied with having a uni- 
form window display policy for Easter 
and Christmas, occasionally running a 
co-operative advertisement and/or pub- 
lishing a special supplement and some- 
times installing a series of billboards 
along adjacent highways. Regardless 
of whether the center employs North- 
gate’s devices or takes a more conven- 
tional approach, the promotions are 
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financed by the merchants on a con- 
tributory basis, with cost determined 
either by annual sales, footage, or 
frontage space. For example, the 40 
stores at the Thruway Shopping Plaza 
in suburban Buffalo work with the 
realtor, who contributes 20 per cent of 
the cost on special group advertising. 
Corresponding ratios are found at other 
centers. One obstacle to proportional 
levies is the reluctance by some re- 
tailers to assist in these ventures. The 
problem, as noted previously, is elimi- 
nated in many centers through a con- 
tract that specifically states that mer- 
chants will take part in joint activities. 
“If a store is averse to co-operating,” 
one center executive points out, “we 
don’t allow them to renew their lease. 
A center, differing from downtown, is 
planned as a complete one-stop mer- 
chandising establishment. No merchant 
should be allowed to submerge the cen- 
ter’s goals to his individual aims.” 

In a study of shopping centers, the 
Urban Land Institute sums up the 
function of promotions with this ad- 
vice : 


It is important to advertise the 
center. In the public mind the in- 
dividual shops within the center 
must be associated with the center 
itself. When starting a center it 
is often difficult to get tenants who 
can do a lot of advertising. This 
lessens their ability to compete with 
shops in the established districts. 
If possible, get some branches of 
well-established stores that are 
daily advertisers in leading news- 
papers and agree with them to dis- 
play prominently the name of your 
particular center in all their gen- 
eral advertising. Department stores 
or large chains, for example, have 
contracts for advertising on a scale 
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that the individual small merchant 
cannot get. The department store 
and the chain that want to adver- 
tise their stores alone are naturally 
reluctant to come into group ad- 
vertising for a particular center. 
Experience shows that chain stores 
find group advertising of the cen- 
ter so advantageous to them that 
they will come into it notwith- 
standing that they can buy space 
cheaper under their own general 
contract. 


Fundamentally, centers employ in- 
stitutional advertising, indicating the 
varied number of participating retailers 
or featuring the particular services or 
qualities which distinguish the center. 
They also run item advertisements in 
which individual merchants contract 
for space, but in most instances mer- 
chandise is left to retailers to promote 
in their respective ways. 


Varied Media Employed 


In discussing center promotions, per- 
haps the clearest picture can be pro- 
vided by the media themselves. News- 
papers and radio, two primary forms 
of retail advertising, have investigated 
this field to find the directions in which 
to move so as to realize top advertising 
possibilities. 

Donald W. Davis, head of the ad- 
vertising department at Pennsylvania 
State University, asserts that newspa- 
pers attempt to protect their downtown 
retailers by ignoring shopping center 
advertising. This is a_ shortsighted 
viewpoint, he asserts, since the best 
interests of merchant and newspaper 
are served by aggressive center adver- 
tising. Mr. Davis maintains that cen- 
ters and their component stores need 
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advertising both as shopping center 
units and as individual stores within a 
unit. 

Other media spokesmen surveying 
the shopping center market observe 
that the center is a lucrative market 
but indicate that too often the smaller 
merchant is not receptive to advertis- 
ing. If the merchant has a downtown 
unit and is an occasional advertiser, 
not experienced with a regular con- 
tract, the challenge for newspapers and 
radio alike is to sell the merchant on 
advertising’s advantages. In many cen- 
ters, such as Northgate, the develop- 
ment contracts for bulk retail rates 
with the local newspapers and then 
“invites” the individual merchants to 
utilize this space. This system permits 
the smaller retailer to enjoy big-city 
advertising at a rate that he could never 
afford on a minimum contract. True, 
this condition does not excite major 
center retail stores, for they are tra- 
ditionally aware and acceptable to con- 
tinuous advertising campaigns. The 
department store, for instance, will tie 
in shopping center units with the main 
downtown store by including in regu- 
lar advertisements references such as 
“also found at Cross County, North- 
land ....” These advantages do not 
benefit the smaller merchant who might 
not operate a downtown store nor 
profit from a regular retail advertising 
contract. To this group, newspapers 
have turned their sales attention. 

The American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association, in a recent study on 
shopping centers, reports, “Some sub- 
urban merchants have claimed that they 
could not afford to pay the advertising 
rate of the daily newspaper for cover- 
age of the entire city when they could 


not expect to draw trade except from 
their immediate area. Many newspa- 
pers have found ways to overcome this 
resistance and to bring about regular 
use of the established daily newspaper.” 


Newspaper Advertising 


An advertising executive of a lead- 
ing Midwest metropolitan newspaper 
sums up the above situation like this: 


Experience shows that those 
newspapers and other media who 
approach the centers with properly 
planned co-operative campaigns 
usually find receptive advertisers. 
Individual advertisers may be de- 
veloped by the same planning and 
copy service used in building 
downtown store advertising. It is 
true that media coverage and rate 
circumstances may limit shopping 
centers in their media selection, 
particularly that of individual ad- 
vertisers. For co-operative adver- 
tising, however, experience seems 
to show the practicality of fairly 
widespread advertising coverage 
by center units. In some instances, 
neighborhood editions of city dai- 
lies have provided a very beneficial 
type of medium. 


As for neighborhood editions of city 
dailies, it is understood that the re- 
luctance on the part of many shopping 
centers to run advertisements more 
regularly is linked with the matter of 
“lost circulation.” This means that a 
metropolitan newspaper, unless it has 
special suburban editions, is distributed 
within the city’s entire market area. 
A shopping center in a western suburb 
of a typical city, for example, rightly 
insists that only a fractional portion 
of the paper’s readership resides in its 
market. Several newspapers—Chicago 
Tribune, Los Angeles Times, Houston 
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Chronicle, New York Daily News, At- 
lanta Constitution, to mention a few— 
zone their circulation and are capable of 
offering rates based on the special local 
edition. Otherwise, shopping centers, 
except for the largest regional develop- 
ments, argue that most metropolitan 
advertising coverage is ineffective, thus 
creating nonrewarding promotions. As 
previously noted, major downtown de- 
partment stores and chain groups link 
shopping center advertisements with 
their city and branch units. This elimi- 
nates partial concern over lost circula- 
tion. However, little assistance is ren- 
dered to the smaller merchant in his 
desire to obtain favorable advertising 
that can fit a limited promotional 
pocketbook. 

Smaller merchants are often attracted 
to the lower rates and specialized circu- 
lation of the suburban newspapers that 
have developed rapidly since World 
War II. Also, with the rapid growth 
of Suburbia, there has been a rebirth 
of the “Shopping News” publications, 
which in many regions had begun to 
disappear from the retail scene. Shop- 
ping centers reportedly find this adver- 
tising medium a profitable method of 
notifying surrounding communities of 
their wares. The shopping news, like 
direct mail, provides an alluring retail 
rate combined with circulation near the 
saturation level. Although several of 
the better-known publications of this 
type have failed in recent years, a re- 
tail spokesman believes they are gradu- 
ally gaining support from the shopping 
centers. 


Radio Appeal 


The emergence of radio as a poten- 
tial local retail medium helps to allevi- 
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ate the difficulty. Radio, which under- 
went a decline following the rapid 
growth of television, has experienced 
a change of pace; it now appears as a 
friend of local business. In many 
areas it has become similar in scope to 
that of the small town daily or weekly 
magazine. Radio is capable of broad- 
casting to a restricted locale. Therefore, 
it can provide advertising rates that 
meet the budgets of smaller stores. Al- 
though the Radio Advertising Bureau, 
a national association of radio stations, 
has not compiled formal statistics on 
shopping center advertising, the R.A.B. 
reports that centers use radio as both 
collective units and individual stores. 
Retail popularity for radio stems from 
the fact that this medium appeals to 
an audience in the area in which the 
shopping center primarily draws its cus- 
tomers. The R.A.B. notes that centers 
utilize radio to attract people driving 
about in cars en route to centers or in 
their “idle pleasure driving.” Also, 
stores employ daytime spot commer- 
cials before housewives go shopping or 
during the evening to reach the entire 
family. Projects have composed special 
jingles and singing commercials which 
help identification with the public. Ra- 
dio’s greatest advantage is an ability to 
eliminate lost circulation. This gives the 
merchant the advertising opportunity 
to broadcast the store’s or center’s 
message to every potential listener in 
the development’s market area. Most 
metropolitan newspapers cannot offer 
the same inducement. 


Conclusion 
In appraising the center’s over-all 
approach, several advertising and retail 
(Continued on page 200) 
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Extent and Causes of Markdowns 
in Single-Line Stores 


N. W. COMISH, Ph.D. 
University of Washington 


The buyers’ market has returned. 
Retailers are faced with high costs and 
stationary or declining sales and prices. 
To maintain profit under these condi- 
tions at the high level achieved in the 
past few years, merchants are devoting 
more attention to the control of costs. 

There are two general groups of costs 
that must be covered by sales if a 
merchant expects to reap a profit. Op- 
erating expenses constitute the most 
familiar group and include wages, rent, 
depreciation, etc. Since these costs ap- 
pear in stark relief on the operating 
statement and often on the check stub, 
they are usually the first to feel the 
effect of control. The other group is 
less familiar, and for the purposes of 
this article may be called “merchandis- 
ing costs.” Included here are net cost 
of goods sold,! inward transportation 
costs, alteration and workroom costs, 
shortages, and markdowns. To maxi- 
mize profits, merchants should control 
merchandising costs as well as operat- 
ing expenses. Yet the control of this 
group of costs is often neglected. 

Markdowns—retail price reductions 
are one of the 





taken to increase sales 
most important of the merchandising 
costs. The effect of increasing sales by 


this means is threefold: (1) profits 


1 Net costs of goods sold is defined as the list 
price less all types of discounts of merchandise sold. 
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are decreased or an actual loss is taken 
on the units reduced ; (2) greater losses 
are prevented by clearing slow-selling 
items before they completely lose their 
salability ; and (3) in some cases store 
profits are increased by customer 
traffic created by the reduction. Fre- 
quently, markdowns have the three 
effects simultaneously. Thus, mark- 
downs, like advertising, can be beneficial 
as well as costly. Also, as in the case 
of advertising, markdowns need to be 
controlled so that they accomplish their 
objective with the minimum of cost. 

Considerable literature has been 
written on the subject of markdowns 
and their control. However, there is a 
dearth of data on the extent and causes 
of markdowns in most single-line 
stores.” 

2 Sources of data on the extent of markdowns for 
department, specialty, and limited-price variety stores 
include: 

Harvard University Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Operating Results of Department 
and Specialty Stores (Bureau of Business Researc 
Bulletins, published annually) (Boston: Harvard 
University Press); National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation Controllers’ Congress, Departmental Mer- 
chandising and Operating Results of Department 
Stores and Specialty Stores (New York: National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, published annually); 
New York University School of Retailing, Research 
Division, “Survey of Operating Experience of Men's 
Wear Stores,”’ Men’s Wear Supplement (New York: 
Fairchild Publications, Supplement published annu- 
ally); and L. H. Grinstead, The Reasons for and 


Extent of Markdowns in Ohio Department Stores 
(Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1932). 
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TABLE I 


Average Markdowns and Profits Before Taxes as Percentages of Net Sales, 
by Line of Merchandise, in Chain Stores, 1951 





Number of Average 
_ A Average Profits Before 
Establish- Markdowns, Tares asa 
Line of Firms Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Merchandise Reporting Represented Net Sales Net Sales 
Food supermarkets ........... — — 1.8 
Grocery department ........ 4 0.6 — 
Se roar as cern aae 4 0.8 5.6 
NEES 05055. Wiens boa wetews 4 i 5.6 
i SER oi Rarer aoe oe 2 53 6.1 
0 Ee ere re rp 5 4.1 10.5 


Note: The markdown averages were obtained by weighting each chain organization average by the number of 


retail establishments in the chain. 


Source: The profit figures were obtained from Expenses in Retail Business (Dayton, Ohio: National Cash 
Register Company, 1952). The markdown data were obtained from a survey conducted by the author. 


Recent Surveys 


Two recent surveys cast some light 
in this area. The first provided figures 
on the extent of markdowns for drug, 
hardware, and furniture units, and the 
dry-grocery departments in food units 
of chain organizations * (see Table 1). 

The figures on the extent of mark- 
downs will help retailers, in the lines 
of merchandise represented, to evaluate 
the importance of markdown control 
in their stores. By comparing mark- 
down and profit percentages, a different 
perspective is provided to evaluate 
markdown control than is given by the 
markdown percentages alone. For ex- 
ample, in the grocery department,* 
which does over half of the typical 
food-store volume, markdowns amount 
to 0.6 per cent. This is small when 

3It was necessary to use chain organizations for 
most independent merchants, and even some chain 
organizations do not use the retail inventory method 


of accounting which requires the maintenance of 
markdown records. 


The grocery department, as referred to here, 


covers all the merchandise carried by food super- 
markets other than fresh produce and fresh meat. 
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compared to those in furniture and 
shoe stores. But when store profit is 
only 1.8 per cent of sales, we cannot 
underestimate the importance of con- 
trolling even such a small factor as 
markdowns. In furniture and shoe 
stores, markdowns are significant both 
in terms of a percentage of sales and 
in comparison with the profit figure. 


Relative Significance of Markdown 
Causes 


If a merchant feels he should exert 
a greater control over markdowns, 
where does he start? The best point of 
departure is to find why markdowns 
have been taken and the relative im- 
portance of each cause. Once this is 
known, control efforts can be directed 
wisely. 

To provide the operators of some 
single-line stores with a general guide 
to markdown causes, 161 merchants in 
various types of stores were asked to 
rank the causes of markdowns on the 
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TABLE II 


Ranking of the Relative Importance of the Causes of Markdowns— 
by Line of Merchandise 


Number 
Line of Stores 
Merchandise Reporting 
Food 
Grocery department ........ 24 
Produce department ........ 24 
PUR ORE 555 oo cen cieene 14 
SS Ss eae ae ae a 17 
Ere eee eee 20 
Es ere ee eee ee 20 
Men’s clothing .............. . a 
Women’s apparel ............. 20 
IN 605 is asi cunahows avs 20 
SE 5 Ga ce eae soso esse 20 


basis of their experience in the stores 
they operated. Each merchant did not 
give the same rank to each cause. As a 
result, the relative standing of the 
causes was established by a majority of 
the opinions of the retailers questioned 
in each line of goods. The results of 
the survey appear in Table 2. 

Two conclusions may be drawn from 
the survey. First, buying errors con- 
stitute the most significant cause of 
markdowns in all lines of trade sur- 
veyed. Thus more scientific buying 
techniques would seem indicated in 
most stores. Also, more sound buying 
practices should be taught to present 
and future merchants. 

The second and third ranks of mark- 
down causes in each line of merchan- 
dise represent only slim majorities of 
retailers’ opinions. This lack of uni- 
formity within each line and between 
stores carrying different lines of mer- 
chandise indicates a need for a careful 
analysis of an individual store’s mark- 


Causes of Markdowns 
A 
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Creation Lower Meeting 

Buying Shop of Wholesale Competi- Employee 
Errors ‘ear Leaders Prices tion Discount 
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down cause record as a basis for di- 
recting markdown control efforts. 


Why Retailers Bypass Television 
(Continued from page 182) 


of retail promotion depends on many 
other factors. The cost factor must be 
solved, and many retailers have been 
studying the condition in an effort to 
overcome it. Also the problem of pro- 
gramming must be solved for the re- 
tailer. More help must be given to re- 
tailers by the stations, the agencies, and 
the manufacturers to build up effective 
programming. 

It may take a few years, but subse- 
quently the retailer will find his way 
to television. New developments, bet- 
ter programming techniques, and lower 
costs will help the retail advertiser to 
make this medium increasingly effective 
in promoting retail sales and in bring- 
ing customers into his store. 
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The Honor Roll in Retailing at 
New York University 


A Roster of America’s Retailing Leaders 


CHARLES M. EDWARDS, JR. 
Dean, New York University School of Retailing 





William J. Pilat 


For more than thirty years the New 
York University School of Retailing 
has been honoring leaders in retailing 
from all parts of the country by con- 
ferring upon them honorary member- 
ship in the Alpha Chapter of the Eta 
Mu Pi Fraternity, the only fraternity 
of its kind in the field of retailing. 
Founded in 1922 in the New York 
University School of Retailing, Eta 
Mu Pi has grown into a national or- 
ganization. 
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In keeping with the high standards 
to which it has adhered since its estab- 
lishment, the Alpha Chapter grants 
honorary membership only to those 
who have made noteworthy contribu- 
tions to the ethics, the science, and the 
practice of retailing. 

When it awards honorary member- 
ships to men and women of outstanding 
accomplishment in retailing, the Alpha 
Chapter presents to the recipients writ- 
ten citations that summarize some of 
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the major facts about their achieve- 
ments. In the belief that the careers 
of these distinguished merchants will 
prove interesting and inspiring to tts 
readers, the JoURNAL OF RETAILING 
publishes one or more of these citations 
in each issue. The purpose is twofold: 
(1) to call well-deserved, wider atten- 
tion to the attainments of some of the 
foremost business leaders of our day, 
and (2) to provide a cumulative source 
of information about retailers for 
reference purposes. 

Chosen for recognition in this issue 
is: 


William J. Pilat 


Formerly a store executive and a 
college professor and now a manage- 
ment counselor, William J. Pilat might 
well be termed a “triple-threat man.” 
In all three roles he has applied his 
rare talents for investigation, interpre- 
tation, and organization with far-reach- 
ing, beneficial results. 

After earning bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degrees from Lehigh and Colum- 
bia Universities and winning a Phi 
Beta Kappa key, Bill Pilat served a 
nine-year apprenticeship in Macy’s 
and Gimbel’s in various executive 
positions. Then, because of his inborn 
desire to teach and to help others, he 
donned the cap and gown for a four- 
year period as Professor of Retailing 
at the University of Pittsburgh. Much 
as he enjoyed this experience of 
working with young people, he felt a 
stronger urge to engage in research 
professionally. As a result, he accepted 
an invitation to join the consulting firm 
that he now heads, the Russell W. 
Allen Company. 


Driven by the determination to do 
things better than they had been done 
before, Bill Pilat pioneered in the in- 
troduction of industrial engineering 
methods in the field of retailing. As 
early as 1928, he took the lead in ap- 
plying work simplification techniques 
to retailing problems. Through such 
forward-looking steps as the applica- 
tion of motion-study to receiving, 
marking, and handling procedures, and 
open-selling and related-selling fixtures, 
he demonstrated to retailers and to 
manufacturers that, given the fact, he 
could help them to evolve improved 
methods. Ever since that time, he has 
continued to conduct special studies of 
merchandising, operating, and _ selling 
problems for an ever-larger clientele. 

A perfectionist, Bill Pilat refuses to 
accept anything short of superior per- 
formance from his associates and him- 
self. A man of integrity, he always 
reports the facts as he finds them, even 
though, momentarily, the truth may 
hurt. William Pilat has won the ad- 
miration, the confidence, and the af- 
fection of all who have known him as 
executive, educator, and counselor. 

For his pioneering work in adapting 
the techniques of industrial engineering 
to retailing, for his leadership in edu- 
cating young people for retailing ca- 
reers, and for his wise counsel to re- 
tailers and manufacturers in developing 
more efficient methods of distribution, 
William J. Pilat was named an honor- 
ary member in the Alpha Chapter of 
the Eta Mu Pi Fraternity. 


Wheelock H. Bingham 


Ninth generation descendant of a 
Connecticut Yankee, Wheelock H. 
Bingham is a unique figure in Ameri- 
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Wheelock H. Bingham 


can retailing. A man of well-defined 
purposes, unswerving resolution, and 
limitless capacity, he has spent his en- 
tire working life, except for a four- 
year tour of duty in the U. S. Navy, 
in one organization, R. H. Macy and 
Company, Inc. In this great institu- 
tion, he has climbed all the steps on 
the ladder from junior salesman to 
president of Macy’s, New York, the 
world’s largest store. 

At the end of his freshman year at 
Harvard, before he was nineteen years 
old, Wheelock Bingham took a summer 
job with Macy’s as a junior salesman, 
expecting to return to college. Instead, 
he decided in the fall to remain with 
the store. This was a fateful and fortu- 
nate decision. Within the year, he re- 
ceived the first of a series of advance- 
ments that led to his selection before 
World War II as vice president in 
charge of four major divisions. 
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Shortly after the outbreak of the 
war, Wheelock Bingham was commis- 
sioned a lieutenant in the Navy. Be- 
cause of his rich experience as a re- 
tailing executive, he was charged with 
the responsibility of developing the 
Naval Aviation Supply Office and, sub- 
sequently, the Navy Ships Stores Of- 
fice, both of which became models of 
similar systems throughout the service. 
For these and other contributions he 
won swift recognition. Repeatedly pro- 
moted, he reached the rank of captain, 
one of the youngest men to attain such 
a high rank at that time. He was cited 
by the Secretary of the Navy and was 
awarded the Legion of Merit. 

Following the war, ex-Captain Bing- 
ham received new “orders” from the 
Macy high command. Named president 
of a recently acquired California store, 


(Continued on page 199) 
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Can Stores Curtail Services? 
(Continued from page 179) 


continued to shop in the same stores. 
The findings also suggest that the ma- 
jority of shoppers would continue to 
shop in the same stores if required to 
pay a fee for a specific service. Does 
this mean that it is stores rather than 
customers who are service conscious? 
Does it indicate that stores have been 
giving undue importance to service in 
their struggle to obtain and hold cus- 
tomers ? 

For instance, it has been found that 
of those persons paying a C.O.D. fee, 
eight in ten continue to shop in the 
same store. Of even more significance 
is the fact that among those customers 
who have never paid a delivery fee, 
four in five would continue to shop in 
the same store if charged such a fee. 
From this, it would seem that the cus- 
tomer is willing to bear a direct charge 
for a service she needs. 

With the advent of alteration charges 
in the women’s apparel line, women 
generally continued to purchase at the 
same store. Departmentized stores did 
not go out of business in women’s ap- 
parel because they initiated alteration 
charges. The result was that women 
did one of two things; they paid an 
alteration charge, or they took their 
alterations elsewhere. In this survey, 
82 per cent of the women needing 
alterations had them done elsewhere. 

Among the relatively small number 
of shoppers who have paid gift wrap- 
ping fees, nine in ten continue to shop 
in the same store. From the larger 
number who have not paid gift wrap- 
ping fees, four in five would continue 
to shop in the same store. 

The situation of men’s alterations is 


somewhat different. Three in five had | 


never paid an alteration fee. In the 
event of a charge for this service, 4] 
per cent of the men indicated that they 
would shop elsewhere. Might this fig- 


ure not be a reflection of male shopping | 
habits, as they have not previously paid | 


for alterations in stores? 


Conclusions 


3ased on these findings, one might 
well conclude that the majority of to- 
day’s customers are willing to pay a 
direct charge for certain services for 
which they have need. 

One might also conclude, however, 
that stores cannot be overly conscious 
of competitive pricing when initiating 
direct service fees. 


Summary 


The survey suggests that services 
which stores have long considered as 
effective customer “bait’’ may no longer 
be regarded as particularly effective. 
Thus the store owner who has been 
afraid to curtail his rapidly expanding 
costs by making a charge for such 
services as alterations, delivery, and 
gift wrapping would probably encoun- 
ter less protest than he has anticipated. 

Whatever the cause of the changing 
consumer attitudes, the alert retailer 
will ride the crest of the wave and fos- 
ter it by a steady program of consumer 
re-education. Just as he once got 
women to accept a charge for formerly 
“free” alterations, he should be able 
to induce men to accept a_ similar 
charge. According to the present sur- 
vey, a majority of customers indicate 
that they are ready to pay directly for 
such services as they may require. 
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Book Notes* 


Adjusting to a Competitive Economy— 
The Human Problem. New York: 
American Management Associa- 
tion, 1955. (Number 214 of the 
Manufacturing Series.) (Mem- 
bers : $1.00; nonmembers: $1.25). 


This pamphlet discusses human relations in 
a “hard-sell” period, particularly the problem 
of tightening work standards and strengthen- 
ing incentives. It also includes a panel dis- 
cussion on the increasing responsibility of the 
manufacturing executive. 


A Check List for Marketing Manage- 
ment, by C. J. Courtney. Omaha, 
Nebraska: The Creighton Uni- 
versity, 1955. $2.50. 


This is a detailed, comprehensive check list 
including sections on merchandising activity, 
brand analysis, consumer analysis, pricing 
analysis, inventory control analysis. A par- 
ticularly meaty section is on product analysis, 
including questions of varied uses, product 
competition analysis, market area analysis, 
testing, and packaging. Marketing is broken 
down into three functional divisions: the 
merchandising functional division, the physi- 
cal functional division, and the selling func- 
tional division. 


Complete Measurement Charts, by 
Gaetan J. Lapick. New York: 
Fairchild Publications, Inc., 1955. 


$4.95. 


In the new, revised edition, this book lists 
the essential measurements of women’s, 
misses’, junior, and children’s garments for 
reference by manufacturers, buyers, and 
others interested in sizing. The author has 
outlined a method by which key measure- 
ments may be applied to standardize garment 
sizes. An important section is on “How to 
Take Measurements.” This category offers 


* Unless otherwise noted, Book Notes were pre- 
pared by T. D. Ellsworth. 
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three basic types of women’s heights—short, 
regular, tall—as well as the various figure 
types for which the designer must study and 
plan before creating styles. 


Developing Managament Ability, by 
Earl G. Planty and J. Thomas 
Freeston. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1954. xii+447 
pages. $7.00. 


The purpose of this book is to provide 
guidance for improving personnel in all types 
of enterprises. Specific ways to promote 
executive growth are spelled out in practical 
answers to 600 different questions in the field 
of management developnient and training. 
Typical questions answered are: How can 
training results be related to dollar savings? 
How do you make a management audit? 
How does one start a sales training program 
from scratch? What training should super- 
visors in a retail store receive? 

In addition, the text provides an explana- 
tion of the “guided experience method”—a 
new on-the-job executive development plan. 

Mr. Planty is Executive Counselor, John- 
son and Johnson, and Mr. Freeston is Per- 
sonnel Director, Ethicon, Inc. 


Directory of Department Stores, 1955. 
New York: Department Store 
Guide, Inc., 1955. $40.00. 


The first complete listing of all the stores 
that make up the $20 billion dollar depart- 
ment-store market in the United States has 
just been published in an 808-page soft-cover 
volume. The listed companies total 3,052, 
operating a total of 11,597 stores. All the 
better-rated independent department stores 
are listed, as well as the chain department 
store companies. Names of 39,881 execu- 
tives, merchandise managers, and buyers are 
listed. 
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Said to be the only directory of the depart- 
ment-store market which penetrates the field 
in depth, the 1955 Directory of Department 
Stores lists the headquarters address and 
phone number, the buying offices, the exact 
number of stores operated, and the actual 
marketing areas where stores are located for 
each of the 1,089 chain department-store 
companies operating a total of 9,271 stores. 

In addition, every leading top-rated inde- 
pendent department store in towns of 5,000 
or more is listed—2,326 stores, many with 
suburban branches. The names and addresses 
of the New York buyers of every department 
store represented in the New York market 
also appear in the volume. 

Listings are by state and store. There is 
also an alphabetical index by store, listing 
the location as well. 


How to Build a Distinctive Selling 
Personality. Cleveland, Ohio: 17th 
Annual Convention of Super Mar- 
ket Institute, 1954. (i°ree to mem- 
bers ; $5.00 to nonmembers. ) 


A collection of separate articles on varying 
problems of the supermarket industry. There 
is a particularly provocative section on “Op- 
portunities in Your Self-Service Meat De- 
partment,” by Henry J. Eavey, President, 
Henry J. Eavy, Inc., Richmond, Indiana. 


Marketing Series. New York: Ameri- 
can Management Association, 
1954-1955. ($1.00 to $1.50 per 
pamphlet. ) 


In the marketing series of publications is- 
sued by American Management Association, 
several recent pamphlets are of special inter- 
est to retailers. These include: 


Blueprint for an Effective Marketing Pro- 
gram, No. 91. 

Broadening the Sales Department’s Role, 
No. 94. 


Guides to Strengthening the Sales Effort, 
No. 95. 


Written by well-known executives in the 
field, these pamphlets give practical sugges. 
tions for strengthening the sales approach, 
whatever products may be involved. Among 
the topics considered are: sales management’s 
responsibility to keep production lines operat- 
ing, relating sales planning to over-all com- 
pany objectives, developing a profit view- 
point in the sales force. Also discussed are 
the problems of when and how to use a man- 
agement consultant and how to make most 
effective use of an advertising agency. 


Handbook of Industrial Engineering 
and Management. Edited by 
W. Grant Ireson and Eugene L, 
Grant. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1955. 1203 pages. $12.00. 


The explanations of the managerial meth- 
ods and procedures included in this volume 
should materially assist the reader to a bet- 
ter und@rstanding of the complicated inter- 
relationships of men, money, machines, ma- 
terials, and methods that so concern business 
managers today. The book is divided into 
seventeen sections, each dealing with a major 
subject in the field. Numbered among the 
subjects and authors are: (1) Structure of 
Business Organizations by Ernest Dale; (2) 
Managerial Economies by Noel Dean; (3) 
Manpower Management and Employee Rela- 
tions by Dale Yoder; (4) Industrial Clima- 
tology by Ray K. Linsley; (5) Industrial 
Operations Research by A. W. Swain; and 
(6) Trade Unions and Industrial Engineering 
by William Groneberg. 

Executives interested in sound managerial 
practices and procedures should find this 
volume a worth-while addition to their busi- 
ness libraries. 

William Grant Ireson is Professor of 
Industrial Engineering and Chairman of the 
Committee on Industrial Engineering, Stan- 
ford University. Eugene L. Grant is with 
the same university as Professor of Eco- 
nomics of Engineering. 
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Survey Design and Analysis, by Her- 
bert H. Hyman. Glencoe, Illinois : 
The Free Press, 1955. xxviii+420 
pages. $7.50. 


This comprehensive work provides a sys- 
tematic, thorough explanation of the princi- 
ples for the design and analysis of survey 
research. The application of the principles 
are traced through a series of well-known 
surveys. Each study is discussed to enable 
the general reader or student to follow the 
integration of diverse principles as they ap- 
pear in the course of a particular job of re- 
search. Among the studies cited are Durk- 
heim on suicide, Kinsey on sexual behavior, 
and Curtiss’ book, Psychology of Social 
Classes. 

Herbert H. Hyman is Associate Professor 
in the graduate department of sociology at 
Columbia University. 


Tax Saver Digest, by Louis Haimoff 
and Harold Gold. New York: 
Fairchild Publications, Inc., 1955. 


$7.50. 


The two authors, New York attorneys, ex- 
plain to the retailer how he can lighten his 
tax burden by acquainting himself with the 
many new provisions of the law covering pre- 
paid income, reserves for estimated expenses 
(double deduction for 1954), installment 
method of reporting installment income, de- 
preciation allowances, accumulation of 
profits, stock dividends, stock redemptions, 
employee stock options, payments for can- 
cellation, and carryback privilege. 

The major thesis of the book is that the 
owner or manager must make policy deci- 
sions, and should be equipped to do so in the 
field of taxes. The authors write, “The sober 
fact is that businessmen, who pride them- 
selves on the skill and experience with which 
they handle management problems, neverthe- 
less have abdicated in an area representing 
the largest segment of their business income. 
They have turned over the handling of more 
than half their business income to accountants 
and tax lawyers. ... We sincerely believe 
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that an owner or manager intelligent enough 
to run his business at a profit is equipped to 
read and understand tax law.” 


Honor Roll in Retailing 
(Continued from page 195) 


he was assigned the job of converting 
the O’Connor Moffat Company into 
Macy’s, San Francisco. He accom- 
plished this task with customary skill, 
holding old customers and gaining new 
ones as he quadrupled the volume of 
the store. Giving unsparingly of his 
time and effort as an active leader in 
business, civic, charitable, and church 
affairs, he made himself, as well as his 
company, a vital force in the life of 
the city. 

Reluctant to leave Macy’s, San Fran- 
cisco, after seven fruitful and happy 
years, Wheelock Bingham nevertheless 
accepted a new call to duty in 1952 
when he was invited to retiirn to the 
east coast to head the New York 
store. A natural leader with a deep- 
seated interest in people, a firm believer 
in the indispensable role of the depart- 
ment store, he has already taken many 
steps to bring about new miracles on 
34th Street. 

For his keen interest in, and under- 
standing of, people, for his rare ability 
to organize men and women of various 
talents into a hard-hitting team for 
their common good, and for his quick 
grasp and vigorous direction of every 
activity he has undertaken as business 
executive, naval officer, and civic leader, 
Wheelock Bingham has been awarded 
honorary membership in the Alpha 
Chapter of the Eta Mu Pi Fraternity. 
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Sales Promotion in Shopping 
Centers 


(Continued from page 189) 


executives point out that centers are 
geared too closely to downtown pro- 
motional supervision. It was empha- 
sized that stores should divorce center 
units from main-store activities. The 
suburbs have special promotional char- 
acteristics which should be developed 
and treated separately. The main store 
should determine the form of advertis- 
ing that best fits the profile of the cen- 
ter store, and even if it means discard- 
ing traditional promotional methods, 
the change should be made. Shopping 
center stores should use an advertising 
form that fits its role in Suburbia. It 
should not be controlled by downtown 
promotional concepts. 


Forced Consumption 
(Continued from page 173) 


to franchised stores and reduce compe- 
tition by reducing the number of com- 
petitive outlets. Then the price struc- 
ture can be maintained. But it is quite 
another thing to distribute on a wide- 
spread or universal pattern, expect the 
highest possible rate of consumption, 
and then restrict that potential con- 
sumption by keeping prices up to some 
traditional markup and preventing them 
from seeking a competitive level. 

The pressures to force consump- 
tion in 1956 will bear heavily upon 
both traditional pricing and traditional 
markups. The pressures of sluggish 


inventories will force manufacturers 
get around even their own prici 
policies, as witness the recent decisiog 
permitting price-cutting on Schaeffe 
pens, made by a company which has fo 
years been an outstanding defender oj 
the “fair trade’ laws and a bitter op 
ponent of discounters. 


Conclusions and Forecast 


Obviously, questions regarding con- 
sumption cannot be divorced from still 
larger problems. As a nation we aré 
not yet facing the basic issues of our 
relationship to the rest of the world. 
We give lip service to the idea that the 
submerged peoples are on the move 
and that their raw material economies: 
must give way to industrialization. We: 
have made no long-range plans to play 
a dominant role in the world economy, 
however. 

These and other decisions will affect] 
the social sanity and the economic well- 
being of our nation. Our agricultural 
surpluses and our vast productive ca-| 
pacity in consumer and durable goods_ 
both demand expanding export mar- 
kets. If we do not build these, then the 
pressures of our production in farm 
and factory will be meeting a contract-_ 
ing consumer ability to buy. 

In 1956 we are going to witness our” 
economy reaching and passing the peak 
of this boom. “Forced consumption” — 
can be only a part, although a most _ 
important part, of the solution. 








